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'  THE  FIELDING  H.  GARRISON  LECTURE* 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE.  1498 

DOROTHY  M.  SCHULLIAN 

The  first  Garrison  Lecture  was  delivered  in  1940.  Not  long  afterward 
the  war  years  intervened,  and  in  consequence  the  first  decade  of  lectures 
was  completed  not  in  1949,  the  proper  year  chronologically,  but  in  1952. 
I  begin  the  second  decade  herewith,  and  I  begin  it  with  a  warm  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  honor  paid  me,  a  realization  of  the  responsibility  which  is 
^  mine,  and  a  special  sense  of  humility.  It  is  moreover  a  privilege  for  me.  a 
native  Ohioan,  to  begin  it  in  Ohio  in  this  year  of  the  Ohio  Sesquicentennial. 

Of  the  scholarship  and  humanity  of  Fielding  H.  Garrison  other  lecturers 
have  spoken  before  me,  and  to  these  qualities  many  of  you  who  knew 
him,  as  I  unfortunately  did  not,  can  testify.  I  trust  that  this  lecture, 
on  a  subject  dear  to  his  heart,  will  be  a  tribute  to  him.  It  is  intended  to 
honor  also  two  other  historians  in  whom  these  qualities  of  scholarship, 
and  of  humanity  without  which  mere  scholarship  is  cold  and  easily 
cruel,  can  be  immediately  discerned.  The  first  is  the  President  of  this 

I  Association,  Garrison  Lecturer  for  1946,  whose  revision  of  Garrison’s 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Medicine  is  scheduled  for  1955.  The 
second  is  Arturo  Castiglioni,  who  left  us  on  21  January  1953.  He 
knew  of  my  plans  for  this  lecture,  and  I  have  been  encouraged  by  his 
enthusiastic  approval  of  them. 

•  Delivered  at  the  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  Columbus,  Ohio,  11  April  1953. 
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Historiography  is  for  us  a  scientific  procedure/  Its  primary  essential 
is  investigation  into  sources  which  are  contemporary  with  the  period 
about  which  we  are  writing.  Some  of  us  can  present  the  facts  in  a  more 
pleasant  style  than  can  others,  and  we  would  all  agree  that  a  pleasant 
style  enhances  the  written  record.  It  does  not  of  itself,  however,  determine 
today  a  writer’s  competence  in  the  field  of  history.  It  is  precisely  in  this 
respect  that  our  conception  of  historiography  diverges  from  that  which 
prevailed  in  ancient  times.  For  history  was  the  child  of  epic,  and  epic 
had  twin  aims,  to  instruct  and  to  please.  Herodotus  cultivated  the  second 
no  less  than  did  Homer,  and  Livy  used  with  a  masterly  pen  the  same 
devices  that  brighten  the  pages  of  Vergil.  The  distinction  which  we 
demand  between  legend  and  history  was  missing.  Emphasis  was  not  on 
truth,  but  on  the  practical  and  moral  value  of  history  and  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  reader.  Aetiological  explanations,  the  encomium,  the  propa¬ 
gandizing  and  eulogistic  biography,  escapism,  return  to  the  past,  speeches 
manufactured  to  fit  a  particular  situation  and  character  were  all  important 
to  the  emphasis  and  therefore  entirely  proper.  In  time  also  the  virus  of 
rhetoric  did  its  more  vicious  work,  and  the  mediaeval  historian  who 
could  in  his  actual  text  present  page  after  page  of  pure  facts  was  still 
willing  in  prooemium  or  epilogue  to  stir  his  reader’s  soul  by  a  sudden 
burst  of  rhetorical  pyrotechnics. 

The  course  of  medical  historiography  was  somewhat  less  dazzling. 
It  has  been  lucidly  traced  for  us  in  recent  years  by  Edith  Heischkel,* 
from  whose  investigations  one  leading  reason  for  the  restraint  is  very 
clear.  Medical  historiography,  emerging  slowly  and  developing  timidly, 
was  too  much  a  dependent  discipline,  without  self-sufficiency,  cultivated 
only  as  an  incidental  constituent  of  other  types  of  writing,  and  unable 
for  many  centuries  to  assert  its  right  to  stand  alone  and  independent. 
The  Hippocratic  treatise  entitled  Ancient  Medicine  *  is  an  example.  Its 
medicine  is  ancient  for  us,  but  for  its  author  the  argument  was  of  current 
import.  A  few  chapters  near  the  beginning  demonstrate,  it  is  true,  that 


^  My  first  genuine  realization  of  the  problems  of  historiography  resulted  from  lectures 
delivered  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  in  1931  by  Professor  Marbury  B.  Ogle.  To 
him  as  beloved  teacher  and  true  friend  I  pay  warm  tribute  here.  This  paragraph  owes 
much  to  his  lectures.  For  an  extensive  survey  of  historiography  see  James  Westfall 
Thompson,  A  History  of  Historical  Writing,  2  vols.  (New  York,  1942). 

*  Die  Afedisingeschichtschreibung  von  ihren  Anfdngen  bis  rum  Beginn  des  16.  Jahr- 
hunderts  (Berlin,  1938)  and  “  Die  (Jeschichte  der  Medizingeschichtschreibung,”  in  Walter 
Artelt,  Einfiihrung  in  die  Medisinhistorik  (Stuttgart,  1949),  pp.  202-237. 

*  W.  H  S.  Jones  in  his  Philosophy  and  Medicine  in  Ancient  Greece,  Supplement  No.  8 
to  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine  (1946)  furnishes  the  Gredc  text  and  an 
English  translation. 
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the  art  of  medicine  took  its  origin  from  dietetics,  but  the  terms  are  the 
universal  and  general  terms  of  human  progress  from  a  primitive  to  a 
civilized  age,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  specific  physicians.  By  contrast 
the  tantalizing  compilation  in  Anonymus  Londinensis*  which  is  generally 
believed  to  transmit  portions  of  a  lost  collection  on  medicine  by  Aristotle’s 
pupil  Menon,  is  entirely  specific  in  citing  twenty  medical  authorities  on 
the  causes  of  diseases.  Menon’s  survey,  however,  may  very  well  have 
been  only  part  of  the  larger  survey  of  human  knowledge  undertaken  by 
his  master.  In  Alexandria,  first  beginnings  were  stressed  again  by  an 
early  scholiast  who,  writing  a  comment  on  the  passage  in  the  Iliad  where 
Machaon  is  wounded  by  Paris,  tried  to  decide  whether  or  not  surgery 
had  preceded  dietetic  remedies.®  We  should  like  to  think  that  this  scholiast 
is  proof  of  awakening  historical  activity  on  the  Nile,  and  there  is  other 
evidence  of  such  stirring,  but  we  should  like  above  all  to  have  the  lost 
biographies  of  Alexandrian  physicians  by  Hermippus  ®  and  to  know 
exactly  what  his  contribution  was  to  medical  historiography. 

The  Roman  Empire  provided  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era 
a  beautifully  polished  and  elegant  summary  of  previous  medicine.  It 
related  the  old  Greek  legends  of  origin,  it  mentioned  the  early  importance 
of  philosophy,  it  distinguished  diet,  pharmacy,  and  surgery  and  presented 
doxographically  the  Dogmatic,  Methodist,  and  Empiric  schools  and  their 
followers.  But  Aulus  Cornelius  Celsus  had  not  set  out  to  write  an  autono¬ 
mous  history  of  medicine ;  his  contribution,  significant  though  it  is,  forms 
only  an  introduction  to  his  larger  and  more  practical  work.^  In  the 
same  century  Pliny  the  Elder  included  in  his  encyclopaedia  an  enormous 
amount  of  information  on  early  medicine,  little  of  it  really  critical,  much 
of  it  presented  in  a  style  which  is  hardly  elegant,  all  of  it  colored  by  his 
prejudice  against  Greek  physicians.  The  Pseudo-Galen  in  the  Isagoge  * 
was  occupied  anew  with  first  beginnings  and  in  his  introductory  chapters 
traced  once  more  the  familiar  legends  and  the  sects.  Finally,  Soranus  of 

*  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  The  Medical  Writings  of  Anonymus  Londinensis  (Cambridge,  1947). 

Iliad  11.515,  Venetus  B  (Marcianus  453) ;  see  Scholia  Graeca  in  Iliadem,  ed.  Wilhelm 

Dindorf  (Oxford,  1877),  vol.  3,  p.  476. 

'Cited  in  Fragmenia  historicorum  Graecorum,  ed.  K.  Muller,  Paris,  vol.  3  (1883), 
p.  52. 

'On  Celsus  see  Owsei  Temkin,  “Celsus’  ‘On  Medicine’  and  the  Ancient  Medical 
Sects,’’  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  vol.  3  (1935),  pp.  249-264 
and  Arturo  Castiglioni  in  the  first  Garrison  Lecture,  “  Aulus  Cornelius  Celsus  as  a 
Historian  of  Medicine,’’  ibid.,  vol.  8  (1940),  pp.  857-873.  The  text  is  conveniently 
available  in  the  Loeb  edition,  with  English  translation  by  W.  G.  Spencer,  3  vols. 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1935-1938). 

*  Kuhn  edition,  vol.  14,  pp.  674-797. 
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Ephesus  in  the  second  century  preserved  for  us  much  that  is  essential  to 
the  history  of  gynaecology.  We  may  if  we  wish  accept  the  ascription  to 
him  of  the  history  and  discussion  of  physiology  which  forms  the  third 
part  of  Anonymus  Londinensis,  but  his  biographies  of  physicians  are 
missing,  and  with  him  we  all  but  exhaust  the  extant  contemporary  sources 
for  medical  historiography  in  ancient  times. 

The  Middle  Ages  in  the  West  continued  the  tradition  of  investigation 
into  first  beginnings  and  of  dependence  on  some  other  form  of  writing. 
Several  manuscripts  dating  from  the  ninth  century  onward  offer  anony¬ 
mous  lists  of  early  physicians  or  medical  surveys  which  are  prefaced  by 
historical  observations  and  the  usual  digest  of  myth  and  legend.*  In 
succeeding  centuries,  authors  like  Petrocelli,^®  Guy  de  Chauliac.  and 
Pietro  d’ Abano  provided  historical  summaries  in  their  introductions, 
without  the  mediaeval  anonymity  of  the  earlier  manuscripts  and  sometimes 
with  mention  of  contemporary  physicians.  Non-medical  literature  had 
contributed  to  the  search  for  first  beginnings  long  passages  in  Isidore” 
and  Suidas.  It  remained  however  for  the  East  to  furnish  a  history  of 
medicine  which  stood  alone.  Its  author  was  a  physician,  the  son  and 
nephew  of  physicians,  a  native  of  Damascus,  and  as  he  wrote,  somewhere 
near  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  he  sought  to  make  his  history 
universal.  He  examined  the  legends  and  the  biographies  of  physicians  of 
all  lands  —  Greek.  Arabic,  Syrian,  Persian,  Indian,  Egyptian  —  and  he 
demonstrated  that  the  origin  of  medicine  was  not  in  one  place  or  in  one 
people.  The  tragedy  of  the  history  of  Ibn  Abi  Usaibi'a  is  that  for  more 
than  four  centuries  after  the  invention  of  printing  it  existed  in  manu¬ 
script  alone  and  could  exert  small  influence  on  Western  historians.  Even 
today,  those  to  whom  Arabic  constitutes  a  linguistic  barrier  have  access 
only  to  short  pieces  of  it  mainly  in  German  and  Latin  translation  **  and 
to  those  scattered  portions  which  Sanguinetti  rendered  into  French,  in 
a  non-medical  journal,  a  century  ago.** 

•  See  e.  g.  Karl  SudhofT,  Archiv  f.  d.  Gcschichte  d.  Medisin,  vol.  8  (1915),  pp.  410-413; 
Henry  E.  Sigerist,  ibid.,  vol.  13  (1921),  pp.  148-149;  M.  Wellmann,  Hermes,  vol.  35 
(1900),  pp.  367-371;  Rudolf  Laux,  Kyklos,  vol.  3  (1930),  pp.  417-421. 

**  See  Salvatore  de  Renzi,  Collectio  Salernitana,  Naples,  vol.  4  (1856),  pp.  188-189. 

”  Otto  Probst,  Archh’  f.  d.  Geschichte  d.  Medicin,  vol.  8  (1915),  pp.  22-38. 

”  See  the  list  in  .August  Muller’s  edition  of  the  Arabic  text  (Konigsberg,  1884), 
pp.  xxxv-xxxviii  and  Hamed  Waly,  Drei  Kapitel  aus  der  Aerste geschichte  des  Ibn  Abi 
OfaibVa  (Berlin,  1910). 

“  B.  R.  Sanguinetti,  Journal  asiatique,  Cinquime  Serie,  vol.  3  (1854),  pp.  230-291; 
vol.  4  (1854),  pp.  177-213;  vol.  5  (1855),  pp.  401-469;  vol.  6  (1855),  pp.  129-190;  vol.  8 
(1856),  pp.  175-196,  316-353. 
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The  year  1453  can  return  us  to  the  West.  It  marked,  just  five 
hundred  years  ago,  the  fall  of  Constantinople  to  the  Turks,  the  end  of 
Byzantirte  civilization,  and  the  sale  of  great  quantities  of  Greek  manu¬ 
scripts  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Moslem  religion  were  infidel. 
For  these  a  ready  and  in  fact  an  eager  market  was  found  especially  in 
Italy,  where  scholars  ardently  occupied  themselves  with  the  new  learning. 
The  same  scholars  were  often  busy  with  Latin  learning,  and  few  of  them 
could  surpass  in  knowledge  Giovanni  Tortelli  of  Arezzo.**  He  was 
laureate  in  medicine,  doctor  of  theology,  humanist,  commentator  on 
Juvenal, “  and  eminent  librarian  to  that  great  lover  of  books  who  was 
perhaps  the  real  founder  of  the  Vatican  Library,  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
Tortelli’s  importance  to  medical  historiography  has  been  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  by  Dr.  Heischkel  and  set  forth  briefly  and  most  recently  by  Dean 
Putnam  Lockwood.*®  Perhaps  with  nostalgic  thoughts  of  his  earlier  train¬ 
ing  in  medicine,  p>erhaps  also  with  a  desire  to  extol  Ugo  Benzi,  who  had 
died  at  Ferrara  in  1439,  he  composed  an  account  of  the  evolution  of 
medicine  from  the  time  of  the  Homeric  poems  to  his  own  day.  This  he 
issued  under  the  heading  “  Hippocrates  ”  in  his  curious  encyclopaedia  on 
orthography,  which  was  completed  probably  in  1449,*^  circulated  in  manu¬ 
script  form,  and  published  later  in  a  number  of  incunable  editions.  Mean¬ 
while.  however,  Tortelli  had  revised  and  enlarged  his  sketch  and  made  it 
independent  under  the  title  De  tnedicina  et  medicis.  To  Professor  Lock- 
wood  we  owe  the  identification,  in  Vaticanus  Ottobonianus  1863,  of  the 
text  of  this  revised  version  which  is  corrected  in  Tortelli’s  own  hand  and 
which  will  be  the  basic  tradition  for  the  modern  edition  of  the  work. 

Tortelli  died  in  1466.  Until  now,  modern  accounts  of  medical  historiog¬ 
raphy  have  ordinarily  jumped  from  him  to  Tritheim,  who  included  some 
history  of  medicine  in  his  more  general  works,  and  to  the  physician 
Symphorien  Champier,  who  published  in  1 506  his  biographically  oriented 
and  rightly  renowned  treatise  on  eminent  physicians.  Dr.  Fulton,  in  a 
pajier  presented  to  the  first  Garrison  Lecturer  on  his  seventieth  birthday,** 
revealed  the  short  but  choice  contribution  made  by  Polydore  Vergil  and 

’*  Girolamo  Mancini,  “  Giovanni  Tortelli  cooperatore  di  Niccolo  V  nel  fondare  la 
Biblioteca  Vaticana,”  Archhio  storico  ilaliano,  vol.  78  (1920),  part  2,  pp.  161-282. 

**  Eva  Matthews  Sanford,  “Giovanni  Tortelli’s  Commentary  on  Juvenal,”  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  vol.  82  (1951),  pp.  207-218. 

'*Ugo  Bensi  (Chicago,  1951),  pp.  13-14. 

*’R.  Sabbadini,  Giornale  storico  della  letteratura  italiana,  vol.  87  (1926),  pp.  374-376. 

“  Essays  «»  the  History  of  Medicine  Presented  to  Professor  Arturo  Castiglioni  on  the 
Occasion  of  his  Seventieth  Birthday  April  10,  1944,  Supplement  No.  3  to  the  Bulletin  of 
the  History  of  Medicine  (1944),  pp.  65-88. 
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printed  first  at  Venice  in  1499.  It  is  the  kindness  and  generosity  and 
great  good  will  of  Luigi  Belloni  which  enable  me  to  bring  to  your  attention 
this  afternoon  a  history  of  medicine  composed  in  1498.  By  design  of  those 
teasing  ladies  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos  it,  like  Tortelli’s  history,  is 
preserved  in  a  Vatican  manuscript,  and  its  author,  like  Tortelli’s  hero 
Benzi,  claimed  patronage  from  the  powerful  d’Este  family  of  Ferrara. 
The  manuscript,  Latinus  5376,  was  cited  in  1791  in  a  work  on  Parmesan 
authors.  It  was  noticed  more  fully  some  twenty-five  years  ago  by 
Lynn  Thorndike.*®  Even  to  him  it  constituted  a  puzzle  in  more  than  one 
respect,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  neglected,  whether  carefully  or  care¬ 
lessly  I  know  not,  by  medical  historians.  Its  rediscovery  by  Dr.  Belloni 
presents  a  challenge  which  he  and  I  have  decided  to  accept.  We  are  in 
process  of  preparing  an  edition  and  English  translation  of  its  text  which 
must  involve  also  an  edition  of  Tortelli  and  a  tracing  of  the  sources  used 
in  the  two  histories. 

The  author  is  obscure  by  comparison  with  Tortelli.  Gian  Giacomo 
Bartolotti  of  Parma  was,  as  he  himself  makes  clear  to  us,  a  practising 
physician.  He  was  the  son  and  nephew  of  physicians,  as  Ibn  Abi  Usaibi'a 
had  been,  and  he  speaks  with  pride  of  their  accomplishments.  The  father, 
Pellegrino,  possessed  both  surgical  and  pharmaceutical  skill;  he  treated 
patients  in  the  cities  of  Parma,  Venice.  Piacenza,  Pavia,  and  especially 
Cremona,  healing  in  a  short  time  by  his  special  arts  wounds  of  which 
other  physicans  had  despaired,  and  when  he  died  at  Cremona  in  his 
sixty-third  year,  between  1492  and  1498,  there  was  public  display  of  grief 
for  him.  His  son  composed  the  epitaph  for  his  tomb,  but  unhappily  the 
place  at  which  it  should  occur  in  our  manuscript  is  blank.  The  uncle, 
Francesco,  aged  and  feeble  and  blind  when  his  nephew  was  writing  in 
1498,  had  received  special  military  honors  from  Frederick  III  at  Ferrara 
in  1462.  He  was  probably  in  the  service  of  the  Marquis  Borso  d’Este 
at  the  time.  W'e  know  from  other  evidence  that  he  had  particular 


*•  Ireneo  Affo.  Memorie  degli  scrittori  e  Ictterali  Parmiytani,  Parma,  vol.  3  (1791), 
pp.  178-179. 

Ists,  vol.  13  (1929),  pp.  62-63.  See  also  his  Science  and  Thought  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century  (New  York,  1929),  p.  38,  n.  49;  his  History  of  Magic  and  Experimental  Science, 
New  York,  vol.  5  (1941),  p.  115;  and  Thorndike-Kibre,  A  Catalogue  of  Incipits  .  .  . 
(Cambridge,  1937),  col.  48. 

“  On  the  Bartolotti  family,  for  information  transmitted  both  by  Gian  Giacomo  and  by 
other  documents  see  Affo,  op.  cit.,  vol.  3,  pp.  18-20,  178-179  and  the  continuation  by 
Angelo  Pezzana,  vol.  6,  part  2  (1827),  p.  422;  Ladislao  Munster,  “  Maestro  Francesco  da 
Parma,”  Lo  Smeraldo,  vol.  4,  fasc.  4  (1950),  pp.  26-31;  Jo.  Albertus  Fabricius. 
Bibliotheca  lalina  mediae  et  infimae  aetatis,  Hamburg,  vol.  5  (1736),  p.  439;  Thorndike, 
op.  cit.,  vol.  3  (1934),  pp.  128-129. 
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facility  in  treating  fractures  of  the  skull  without  the  knife,  that  Parma 
and  Bologna  competed  for  his  services,  and  that  he  practised  until  1485 
in  Bologna  at  a  salary  which  was  increased  from  time  to  time  but  which 
never  seemed  to  suffice  for  his  large  family. 

Of  himself  Gian  Giacomo  tells  very  little.  He  had  as  teachers  two 
outstanding  professors  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Ferrara.  The 
first  was  Antonio  Cittadini  of  Faenza,  who  edited  the  commentary  of 
Benzi  on  the  first  and  second  fens  of  the  first  book  of  Avicenna’s  Canon 
which  was  published  at  Ferrara  in  1491 ;  to  it  he  affixed  a  tract  of  his 
own  on  fever.  The  second  was  the  Galenist  Sebastiano  dell’  Aquila,** 
who  was  at  Ferrara  from  1494  to  1502  and  whose  works  on  the  putrid 
fever  and  on  syphilis  appear  in  editions  of  Marco  Gatinaria.  On  28  April 
1498,  at  Ferrara,  Bartolotti  finished  a  translation  into  Italian,  from  two 
Latin  translations,  of  the  Tabula  which  is  attributed  to  Cebes.  In  the 
same  year,  he  delivered  at  the  University  of  Ferrara  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  fourth  fen  of  the  first  book  of  Avicenna’s  Canon ;  these  he  prefaced 
with  the  history  of  medicine  which  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  manuscript. 
His  name  is  not  found  among  the  lists  of  regularly  appointed  professors 
at  Ferrara,  but  he  states  himself  that  his  lectures  were  extraordinary.  In 
both  the  translation  from  Cebes  and  the  history  of  medicine  the  name  of 
Niccolo  Maria  d’Este  occurs.  This  prelate,  member  of  the  renowned 
Ferrara  family,  was  bishop  of  nearby  Adria  from  1487  to  his  death  in 
1507,**  and  he  was  clearly  patron  to  Bartolotti.  The  history  ends  with 
two  elegiac  couplets  from  the  pen  of  Daniele  Gaetani  of  Cremona,**  poet, 
rhetorician,  and  grammarian  who  demonstrated  by  them  his  friendship 
for  Bartolotti.  On  13  December,  still  in  the  year  1498  and  at  Ferrara, 
Bartolotti  finished  a  compilation  from  the  Platonists  on  the  nature  of 
demons.  This  and  some  extracts  from  Psellus  dated  10  October  1499 
follow  the  history  of  medicine  in  the  Vatican  manuscript. 

The  additional  facts  which  can  be  set  down  now  on  Bartolotti’s  life 
are  few  indeed.  He  was  still  living  in  1520,  for  in  that  year  he  revised 
a  treatise  on  complexions  which  is  contained  in  the  same  manuscript. 
But  there  is  one  startling  detail  from  another  manuscript  which  fairly 
leaps  at  the  investigator.  The  translation  from  Cebes  was  revised  on 
2  May  1514  not  at  Ferrara  but  at  Venice,  and  the  manuscript  of  it  was 

’*  Giammaria  Mazzuchelli,  Gli  scrittori  d’ltalia,  Brescia,  vol.  1,  part  2  (1753), 
pp.  903-904. 

”  Pius  Bonifacius  Gams,  Series  episcoporum  ecclesiae  catholicae*  (Leipzig,  1931), 
p.  769. 

**  Francesco  Arisi,  Cremona  literata,  Parma,  vol.  1  (1702),  pp.  388-392. 
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preserved  under  the  number  288  in  the  Biblioteca  de’  Padri  Somaschi 
della  Salute  ”*  in  that  island  city.  It  is  presumably  now  in  the  Biblioteca 
del  Seminario  Patriarcale  **  and  must  be  consulted.  Moreover,  Bar- 
tolotti  may  well  have  been  living  in  Venice  in  1514  and  not  simply  stop¬ 
ping  there;  his  father  had  worked  there  before  him,  and  it  is  altogether 
reasonable  that  Gian  Giacomo  should  have  transferred  there  from 
Ferrara.  The  course  of  action  is  clear:  municipal  archives  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  medical  associations  and  colleges  must  be  searched  certainly 
at  Parma,  Cremona,  Ferrara,  and  Venice  and  possibly  also  in  other 
Italian  cities. 

Bartolotti's  history  of  medicine  is  contained  on  eighteen  folios  of 
Vaticanus  latinus  5376.*^  It  is  far  more  extensive  but  also  much  less 
a  polished  literary  product  than  Tortelli’s  treatise.  It  begins  with  a 
dedicatory  epistle  to  Niccolo  Maria  d’Este  and  hortatory  hendecasyllabics 
addressed  to  the  book  itself;  it  ends  with  an  epilogue  to  the  medical 
students  at  Ferrara  and  the  verses  in  which  Daniele  Gaetani  commends 
the  author  for  his  industry  and  care  in  seeking  to  uncover  the  obscure 
beginnings  of  medicine.  The  text  itself  is  fully  provided  with  section  titles 
and  falls  rather  readily  into  three  principal  divisions.  In  the  first,  Bar- 
tolotti  investigates  the  origin  of  medicine  in  the  more  or  less  natural 
processes  and  events  which  accompanied  man’s  early  development  every¬ 
where  —  the  part  played  by  divination  and  soothsayers  in  Epidaurus  or 
Jerusalem  or  Egypt;  the  discovery  one  by  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  various 
herbs;  the  place  held  by  experience,  as  when  Iberian  mothers  in  the 
Caucasus  region  carried  their  ailing  children  from  house  to  house  in  the 
hope  that  a  parent  whose  child  had  recovered  from  a  similar  illness  could 
give  advice  on  treatment;  the  importance  of  fortuitous  finds,  among 
which  Bartolotti  includes  the  familiar  example  of  the  ibis  seen  administer¬ 
ing  to  itself  a  clyster  of  sea  water;  the  contribution  of  dreams,  by  which 
Pericles,  for  example,  was  able  to  cure  a  workman  who  had  fallen  from 
the  roof  of  the  Parthenon ;  the  use  of  incantations  and  magic  and  music 
by  the  Chaldeans  or  Solomon,  by  the  Pythagoreans  or  Cato;  and  finally 
the  application  of  astrology.  These  are  processes  and  events  which  are 
similarly  classified  elsewhere,  as  in  Ibn  Abi  Usaibi'a  and  Polydore  Vergil, 
and  the  examples  are  classic.  Bartolotti  was  combing  the  literature  as 

**  Mazzuchelli,  op.cil.,  vol.  2,  part  1  (1758),  p.  479;  Affo,  op.cit.,  vol.  3  (1791),  p.  178 
and  vol.  6,  part  2  (1827),  p.  422. 

*•  Venezia  e  dintomi,  Guida  d’ltalia  del  Touring  Club  Italiano  (Milano,  1951),  p.  307. 

”  I  owe  to  Dr.  Belloni  a  preliminary  transcription  of  these  folios  which  I  have  collated 
against  microfilm.  The  manuscript  itself  I  have  handled  only  briefly  as  yet. 
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he  set  them  down,  and  in  many  cases  he  provides  exact  references,  by  book 
and  chapter  number,  to  his  authorities. 

The  second  large  division  is  geographical.  Indian  medicine  is  reviewed, 
and  the  reader  is  reminded  that  Alexander  retained  Indian  physicians  not 
only  to  heal  snake  bites  but  also  to  treat  other  diseases  in  which  Greek 
physicians  confessed  themselves  unsuccessful.  The  outstanding  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  Egyptians  are  carefully  recounted  and  their  primacy  is 
conceded.  For  Greek  medicine  appropriate  attention  is  given  to  the 
legends,  to  Aesculapius  and  Apollo,  and  to  a  refutation  of  the  opinion  of 
Pliny  that  physicians  were  unknown  between  the  Trojan  and  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  Wars.  Bartolotti  then  proceeds  to  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  Em¬ 
pedocles,  and  so  arrives  in  due  course  at  Hippocrates.  There  is  a  short 
biography,  enlivened  by  details  from  Bartolotti’s  own  age.  The  Turks, 
we  are  informed,  were  then  menacing  the  island  of  Cos,  where,  according 
to  Pope  Pius  II,  Enea  Silvio  Piccolomini,-*  who  died  in  1464,  the  ruins 
of  the  house  of  Hippocrates  and  even  the  garden  in  which  he  tended  his 
herbs  could  be  seen.  Corroboration  or  denial  of  this  detail  for  the  twentieth 
century  I  shall  leave  to  Dr.  Major.*’®  In  the  discussion  on  Hippocrates 
Galen  is  often  cited,  and  other  ancient  commentators  are  mentioned. 
Bartolotti  ends  this  division  by  praising  the  eloquence  and  knowledge  of 
Hippocrates,  as  had  Celsus  and  Gellius  and  Macrobius  before  him,  and 
by  naming  him  heresiarch  of  Rational  medicine. 

It  seems  rather  natural  that  the  third  division  should  be  occupied  by 
an  examination  of  the  three  medical  sects  and  their  followers.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Rational  sect,  surgery  is  presented  for  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Arabic  times,  and  is  brought  down  for  Italy  to  Dino  del 
Garbo  and,  since  the  opportunity  is  golden,  Pellegrino  and  Francesco 
Bjuiolotti.  The  other  successors  of  Hippocrates  are  listed.  Bartolotti 
gives  prominence  to  Aristotle,  Dioscorides,  Asclepiades,  and  Galen.  He 
carries  the  record  through  mediaeval  and  later  times;  the  names  of 
.\venzoar,  Haly  Abbas,  Avicenna,  Mesue,  Averroes,  and  in  Italy  Pietro 
d’.Abano,  Taddeo  Alderotti,  Gentile  da  Foligno,  Ugo  Benzi,  Antonio 
Guainerio  pile  up  in  rapid  succession.  As  he  had  listed  his  father  and  uncle, 
so  he  lists  also  his  teachers  Antonio  Cittadini  and  Sebastiano  dell’  Aquila, 
and  with  them  he  closes  the  register  of  Rationalists.  The  treatment  of 
Empirics  and  Methodists  is  shorter.  But  every  page,  almost  every  line 

**  In  his  Cosmographia  in  Asiae  et  Europae  eleganti  descriptione ,  Cap.  83.  See  the 
edition  published  at  Paris  by  Henricus  Stephanus  in  1509,  f.  68. 

*•  Ralph  H.  Major,  “  Hippocrates  and  the  Isle  of  Cos,”  Bulletin  of  the  Society  of 
Medical  History  of  Chicago,  vol.  5  (1946),  pp.  323-394. 
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is  packed  with  names,  and  everywhere  Bartolotti  offers  liberal  documenta¬ 
tion  for  the  passages  which  he  adapts  or  copies  from  other  authors. 
Daniele  Gaetani  commended  him  truly  for  his  industry  and  care. 

There  will  be  problems  quite  aside  from  the  facts  of  Bartolotti’s  life 
and  a  checking  of  his  authorities.  Professor  Thorndike  *®  saw  immedi¬ 
ately  that  the  manuscript,  which  is  on  paper,  was  written  “  in  detached 
paragraphs  with  considerable  space  intervening,  as  if  a  draft  or  assorted 
jottings.”  The  folios,  in  size  310  by  215  mm.,  are  moreover  crammed 
with  marginal  and  interlinear  insertions,  almost  as  if  Bartolotti,  after 
setting  down  a  first  draft  at  the  time  of  his  lecture,  had  returned  to  it 
later  to  add  further  details  and  in  particular  documentation.  But  Vaticanus 
latinus  5376  is  peculiar  in  another  respect.  The  material  on  complexions, 
dated  1520,  begins  on  a  folio  which  was  once  numbered  60.  An  early 
hand  has  canceled  that  foliation  and  replaced  it  by  1.  The  series  then 
continues  —  61  replaced  by  2,  62  by  3,  and  so  on.  Apparently,  therefore, 
some  thirty  folios  have  dropped  out  between  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
manuscript  and  this.  We  should  like  very  much  to  find  a  series  of  folios 
to  fill  this  gap.  Luckily  the  script  itself,  a  humble  and  undistinguished 
cursive,  is  easily  legible  and  presents  few  difficulties.  The  general  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  of  a  working  notebook  which  corresponds  in  certain  respects 
to  the  one  in  which  Ippolito  da  Montereale,  studying  medicine  at  Perugia 
in  the  year  1519,  copied  the  tract  on  guaiac  by  Nicolaus  Pol.*^ 

The  extensive  but  still  detailed  coverage  in  Bartolotti’s  history  is 
justification  enough  for  a  thorough  examination  of  it.  The  work  does 
not  meet  that  aim  of  early  historiography  which  obliged  an  author  to 
please  his  readers,  for  it  lacks  the  brilliant  sheen  of  literary  polish.  It 
does  approach  the  concept  of  modem  historiography  by  which  the  historian 
searches  the  sources  and  documents  his  statements.  It  stands  moreover 
alone  and  independent.  One  compelling  aspect  of  it  I  would  stress  in¬ 
sistently.  Bartolotti  was  addressing  students.  His  history  is  didactic 
and  protreptic.  It  is  exactly  the  type  of  thing  which,  in  this  age  and 
country,  would  have  delighted  Dr.  Tucker  for  the  able  report  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  history  of  medicine  which  he  presented  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  this  association.®*  We  may  not  yet  be  sure  of  Bartolotti’s 
status,  and  we  may  wonder  for  example  why  he  calls  his  audience  “  fellow 

vol.  13  (1929),  p.  63,  n.  50. 

“  Max  H.  Fisch,  Nicolaus  Pol  Doctor  1494  (New  York,  1947),  pp.  51-54. 

**  D.  A.  Tucker,  Jr.,  Chairman,  “Committee  to  Sur\'ey  the  Teaching  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  in  American  and  Canadian  Medical  Schools,”  Bulletin  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  vol.  26  (1952),  pp.  562-578. 
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students,”  condiscipuli.  Was  it  a  courteous  and  hortatory  gesture,  im¬ 
plying  that  he,  a  professor,  was  still  learning  even  as  they  were,  or  is  it 
chronologically  and  otherwise  possible  that  in  1498  he  was  yet  among 
the  ranks  of  students?  Whatever  the  answer,  his  work  fulfills  the  first 
aim  of  early  historiography,  instruction,  and  we  trust  that  it  met  a  ready 
response  in  the  students  for  whom  he  prepared  it.  The  instruction  carried 
also  a  moral  value,  reminiscent  of  the  Hippocratic  Oath,  which  is  neatly 
transferred  in  his  epilogue  from  the  history  of  medicine,  legendary  or 
factual,  and  the  professional  pride  which  it  engenders,  to  medical  practice 
in  the  year  1498.  ‘‘  With  all  my  heart,”  says  Bartolotti  to  his  audience,  ”  I 
beg  of  you  to  spare  neither  time  nor  toil  in  embracing  this  divine  art 
which  preserves  human  life  and  which  even  the  most  powerful  kings  have 
not  hesitated  to  serve.  .  .  .”  He  wanted,  it  is  clear,  to  inspire  his  student 
listeners  with  the  record  of  the  past.  Let  us  still  hope,  in  spite  of  over¬ 
loaded  curricula  and  the  demands  of  modem  medicine,  to  do  as  well  today. 


SKIN  DISEASES  IN  17th  AND  18th  CENTURY  LANCASHIRE 
LOCAL  HISTORY  DOCUMENTS  ♦ 


A.  FESSLER  | 

The  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  Statute  of  1601  (43  Eliz.  c.  2)  has  laid  I 
down  that  poor  jiersons  who  on  account  of  sickness  were  unable  to  work,  | 

had  to  be  relieved  by  their  parishes.  Documents  which  deal  with  the 
administration  of  the  poor  law,  e.  g.  parish  accounts,  minutes  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  and,  especially,  petitions  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  relief,  contain  therefore  numerous  references  to  illness  and  to  the 
expenses  of  treatment  and  other  economic  consequences.  I  have  used  the 
Lancashire  poor  law  documents  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  as  the 
basic  material  for  an  investigation  of  the  official  attitude  towards  the  sick 
poor.^  Although,  undoubtedly,  the  generalised  chronic  and  disfigurating  :i 
forms  of  some  skin  diseases  must  have  caused  incapacity  to  work,  I  have  ! 
found  that  only  in  relatively  few  instances  skin  diseases  were  mentioned 
as  cause  of  destitution.  There  are  two  probable  explanations  for  this  fact. 

It  might  be  that,  generally  speaking,  skin  diseases  were  not  considered 
sufficiently  serious  to  justify  an  allowance  out  of  the  parish  funds,  the  less 
so  as  most  parishes  had  usually  difficulties  in  assessing  and  collecting  the 
p(xir  rate.  Moreover,  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  like  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  eye.  was  at  that  period  still  largely  carried  out  by  quack 
doctors  *•  *  and  no  claims  could  be  made  for  refund  of  expenses  incurred 
for  this  type  of  treatment. 

In  some  of  the  documents  skin  diseases  are  referred  to  in  general  terms 
only ;  they  are  described  as  breackinge  outs,  as  blotches,  sores  or  as  run¬ 
nings.  Occasionally  however  the  petitioners  mentioned  the  name  of  their  ' 
disease.  As  A.  Gray  *  and  H.  Sigerist  ®  have  pointed  out,  it  is — espe- 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Tenth  International  Congress  of  Dermatology,  London,  ! 

21st-26th  July,  1952.  ' 

*  A.  Fessler :  The  Official  Attitude  towards  the  Sick  Poor  in  17th  Century  Lancashire.  | 
Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  vol.  102,  1950,  p.  85. 

*  G.  J.  S.  Thompson:  The  Quacks  of  Old  London.  London,  1928.  i 

*  A.  Fessler :  A  Medical  Contract  from  the  18th  Century.  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  vol.  2,  f 

1950,  p.  112.  5 

*  A.  Gray :  Dermatology  from  the  Time  of  Harvey.  The  Harveian  Oration.  The 
Lancet,  1951,  p.  795. 

*H.  E.  Sigerist:  A  History  of  Medicine,  New  York,  1951,  vol,  I,  p.  73.  ■ 
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dally  in  dermatology — difficult  and  sometimes  even  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  old  diagnoses  and  to  substitute  modern  ones. 

Cancer  of  the  face  is  mentioned  a  few  times.  In  1627,®  for  example, 
Roberte  Butterworth,  a  woollen  webster,  complained  in  his  petition  to  the 
justices  that 

bcinge  a  verie  poore  man  and  charged  with  a  wife  and  one  childe  [he]  is  troubled 
with  a  grieveous  disease  called  the  canker  which  begunne  in  his  face  about  two 
months  agoe,  and  hath  ever  since  growne  worse  and  worse,  though  your  petitioner 
hath  used  what  means  he  could  for  cure  thereof — and  your  petitioner  much 
doubting  that  hee  can  gett  remedye  for  his  said  disease  in  the  Countrie  indendeth 
to  travel  up  to  London  in  hope  there  to  gett  the  same  cured — and  for  that  your 
petitioner  hath  had  conference  with  one  of  his  neighbours  a  poore  man  who  gott 
the  lyke  disease  cured  at  London  being  admitted  into  a  hospital  there  called 
Suttons  Hospital.” ' 

The  petitioner  therefore  asked  for  “  a  certificate  under  your  hands — 
unto  the  maister  of  the  said  Hospitall,  whereby  your  peticioner  hopeth  to 
be  admitted.” 

The  justices  granted  him  “  a  pass  for,”  that  meant  he  was  allowed 
to  ask  the  churchwardens  aijd  overseers  of  the  poor  of  every  parish  he 
passed  through  on  his  way,  for  financial  support. 

H.  Keil  *  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  former  periods  “  cancer 
meant  generally  a  deeply  penetrating  tj-pe  of  ulceration  ”  not  necessarily  a 
malignant  one.  How  loosely  the  diagnosis  “  cancer  ”  was  used  in  the 
17th  century,  by  the  medical  profession  and  by  lay-people  alike,  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  petition  from  the  year  1660  in  which  the  widow  of  a  clergyman 
asked  the  justices  for  relief  because 

her  daughter  is  unable  to  keep  herselfe  by  reason  that  all  her  body  is  full  of 
canker  (as  the  doctors  of  physicke  say)  and  extreme  and  almost  unspeakable 
runninge  sores. 

It  seems  that  Lupus  vulgaris  of  the  face  has  been  diagnosed  either  as 
cancer  or  as  gangrene.  In  1659,*®  for  instance,  a  petitioner  stated  that 
he  was 

about  three  scores  and  not  able  to  rise  from  his  bed  without  helpe  by  reason  of 
an  infirmitie  incident  to  him  having  eaten  out  the  one  eye  and  the  one  side  of  his 
nose  and  all  his  face  being  much  disfigpired  with  a  disease  called  noli  me  tangere. 


*Q.  S.  P.  (Quarter  Sessions  Petitions),  138/26. 

’The  Charter  House  in  London  founded  in  1611  by  Thomas  Sutton. 

*H.  Keil:  The  Evolution  of  the  Term  Chancre  and  its  Relation  to  the  History  of 
Syphilis.  Journ.  Hist.  Med.,  vol.  4,  1949,  p.  407. 

•  Q.  S.  P.,  202/1.  Q.  S.  P.,  179/22. 
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Or  in  1656  a  woman  complained  that 

for  the  space  of  three  or  foure  yeares  past  (and  still  yet  is)  infected  with  a  sore 
and  greevous  disease  calltnl  a  gangrene,  the  which  hath  eaten  away  a  great  part 
of  your  petitioners  face,  mouth  and  one  eye. 

Leprosy  is  mentioned  in  two  petitions  but  no  description  is  given.  In 
1676  a  petitioner  described  himself  as  being  “  distempered  with 
leprosie,”  and  in  1711  a  widow  stated  that  her  late  husband  “  laie  sick 
near  two  yeares — ^and  at  last  became  leprous.” 

Daniel  Turner’s  “  chapter  on  ”  leprosie  ”  shows  that  at  that  period 
various  skin  diseases  which  produced  scaling,  were  more  or  less  indis¬ 
criminately  diagnosed  as  “  leprosie.” 

“  Scald  head  ”  or  “  scowe  ”  was  the  name  given  to  the  ringworm  infec¬ 
tion  of  children’s  heads  and  to  other  diseases  producing  similar  symptoms. 
\  medico-legal  question  was  raised  by  a  husbandman  in  1676  who  re¬ 
quested  that  ”  his  apprentice  may  be  discharged  from  him  ”  because  “  the 
boy  having  a  scald  head — is  not  fit  for  any  mans  service.”  The  justices 
granted  his  request.  The  treatment  for  this  disease  lasted  a  long  time. 
In  1691  *•  a  man.  apparently  not  a  medical  practitioner,  complained  to  the 
justices  that 

by  the  consent  of  the  overseers  of  the  poore — did  take  two  poore  children  to  cure 
of  the  scowe  and  likewise  hath  cured  them  and  the  said  overseers  refuse  to  pay  him. 

He  asked  for  thirty  shillings  ‘‘  which  money  your  petitioner  hath  layed 
out  in  curing  and  keeping  the  children  both  a  yeare.” 

The  economic  consequences  of  a  skin  disease  are  referred  to  in  a  letter 
sent  in  1660  by  some  parishioners  to  the  justices  in  which  they  certified 
that  a  fellow  parishioner  was  in  need  of  help  because  ”  having  been  dis¬ 
eased  with  boils  these  yeare  and  a  halfe  so  yet  he  would  not  but  with 
great  paine  worke  and  follow  his  calling  of  weaving  fustians.” 

“  Sore  legg  ”  and  “  King’s  Evil,”  two  diagnoses  fretjuently  mentioned 
in  various  documents,  are  of  some  interest  to  the  dermatologist.  Sore 

“Q.S.P..  138/26. 

**  Q.  S.  P.  449/19. 

”  Q.  S.  P.,  1022/32. 

“  D.  Turner:  A  Treatise  of  Diseases  Incident  to  the  Skin.  2nd  edit.,  London,  1723, 
p.  3.  According  to  Brian  Russell  (Lepra,  Psoriasis,  or  the  Willan-Plumbe  Syndrom? 
Brit.  Joum.  Derm.,  vol.  62,  1950,  p.  358),  psoriasis  was  separated  from  leprosy  only  in 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

“  Q.  S.  P.  451/16. 

”  Q.  S.  P.  705/14. 

"  Q.  S.  P..  292/5. 
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legg  included  a  large  number  of  surgical  and  dermatological  conditions, 
and  even  when  some  description  of  the  illness  is  given,  one  is  unable  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  diagnosis.** 

King’s  Evil  was  the  name  given  originally  to  tuberculous  glands  of 
the  neck.  Since  the  dark  ages  it  was  believed  that  this  illness  could  be 
cured  by  the  royal  touch.  Inevitably,  other  conditions  producing  similar 
symptoms  were  included  under  this  diagnosis.  When,  after  the  restora¬ 
tion.  King’s  Evil  became  the  fashionable  diagnosis  of  the  second  half 
of  the  17th  century,  everything  which  caused  “a  raising  or  a  nmning  ” 
was  liable  to  be  called  so. 

In  1911,**  R.  Crawford  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  King’s 
Evil,  so  frequently  diagnosed  in  children,  may  have  included  skin  dis¬ 
eases  such  as  impetigo  and  pediculosis. 

Some  of  the  Lancashire  petitions  in  which  young  and  old  claimed  re¬ 
lief  (or  asked  for  the  travelling  expenses  to  go  to  London  to  be  touched 
by  Charles  II)  because  they  were  suffering  from  the  King’s  Evil,  con¬ 
tain  phrases  which  make  one  think  that  they  were  suffering  from  some 
skin  disease.  Children  are  described  as  “  being  full  of  the  sores  of  the 
distemper  commonly  called  the  King’s  Evil  ”  or  it  is  stated  that  “  there 
are  several  children  [in  the  family]  with  the  Evil  running  upon  them.” 
The  phrase  “  being  infected  with  the  Evil  ”  could  mean  infestation  with 
scabies  or  pediculosis;  the  word  “  itch  ”  does  not  appear  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  documents  which  I  had  the  opportunity  to  examine. 

‘•The  debate,  reopened  again  recently,  on  the  sore  leg  of  King  Henry  VIII,  is  an 
example.  J.  J.  Abraham  (Early  History  of  Syphilis,  Brit.  Journ.  Surg.,  vol.  32,  1944, 
p.  22),  accepted  the  theory  that  the  ulcers  were  of  syphilitic  origia  A.  S.  MacNalty 
denied  that  King  Henry  VIII  was  suffering  from  syphilis  and  thought  that  he  had  vari¬ 
cose  ulcers  (Henry  VIII,  a  Difficult  Patient,  London,  1952,  p.  159) ;  F.  D.  Shrewsbury 
(Henry  VIII,  a  Medical  Study,  Joum.  Hist.  Med.,  vol.  7,  1952,  p.  141),  regarded  the 
“  leg  trouble  as  a  manifestation  of  gout,  with  the  intermittent  discharge  of  sodium  biurate 
crystals  from  tophi.” 

**R.  Crawford:  The  King’s  Evil,  Oxford,  1911,  p.  129. 

“  The  abbreviated  form  “  The  Evil  ”  appeared  first  in  the  documents  dealing  with  the 
poor  law  administration  during  the  Commonwealth  Period  (its  use  was  probably  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  political  events).  After  the  Restoration,  both  forms  “The  King’s  Evil” 
and  the  “  Evil  ”  are  used  apparently  indiscriminately.  There  is  evidence,  however,  to 
show  that  the  expression  “  Evil  ”  was  used — by  lay-people  and  by  the  medical  profession — 
to  denote  illness  in  general.  In  1673  a  woman  (Q.  S.  P.  400/15)  described  her  daughter  as 
“  very  weake  being  afflicted  with  a  Deasease  called  the  German  evill  ”  ( Prickets)  and  in 
the  same  year  (Q.  S.  P.,  402/16)  another  mother  stated  that  her  “  daughter  about  the 
age  of  twenty  two  years  is  fallen  sick  with  a  Distemper  called  the  Joynt  evill  by  which 
she  is  disenabled.”  D.  Turner  used  the  expression  “The  Lousy  Evil”  in  his  chapter  on 
lousiness  (op.  cit.,  p.  230). 
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Occasionally  the  petitioners  gave  a  description  of  their  illness  which 
leaves  no  doubt  that  their  King’s  Evil  was  a  recurrent  or  chronic  skin 
disease  such  as  an  eczema  or  a  seborrheic  dermatitis,  weeping  being  the 
main  symptom  as  a  rule.  In  1651,*‘  for  instance,  a  50  years  old  shoe¬ 
maker  complained  in  his  petition  that  for  twelve  years  he  had  been 
suffering 

under  the  disease  called  the  Evil  or  Fistula  which  many  times  breakes  out  in  some 
parts,  ffTOwes,  or  heales  and  forthwith  after  breakes  out  again  in  some  other  parts 
of  his  bodie  and  now  is  to  be  seen  upon  divers  fingers  of  both  your  petitioners 
hands  and  beside  in  the  palme  of  his  right  hand,  the  ancle  of  his  right  legg  and 
under  his  chin. 

.\n  entry  in  William  Stout’s  biography  provides  further  evidence  that 
skin  diseases  were  sometimes  diagnosed  as  King’s  Evil.  He  stated  that 
his  sister,  bom  in  1660 

became  tender  and  distempered  by  ulcers  and  breaking  outs  in  her  limbs  and  other 
parts  of  her  body.  And  for  her  remedy  our  father  sent  her  to  severall  doctors  at 
great  costs;  but  not  much  to  her  recovery.  Some  called  her  distemper  the  King’s 
Evil,  and  her  parents  were  advised  to  send  her  to  London  to  be  touched  by 
Charles  II. 

Stout  noted  further  that  his  sister  was  sent  to  London 

when  she  was  about  the  age  of  16  yeares,  and  was  touched  by  the  King  and  had  a 
token  of  gold  about  10  shillings  value  to  wear  around  her  neck  as  the  custom 
was  then,  but  found  not  much  benefit  by  it,  her  distemper  continuing  to  dry  up 
and  break  out  at  sundry  seasons. 

During  the  18th  century  some  parishes  made  a  contract  with  the  local 
medical  practitioner  to  cover  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  and  on  the 
bills,  in  which  the  doctors  claimed  their  fees,  the  treatment  given  is  some¬ 
times  set  out  in  detail.  The  treatment  of  skin-diseases  is  only  occasionally 
mentioned.  Itch  and  scald  head  are  the  most  frequently  mentioned  diag¬ 
noses  ;  other  diagnoses  to  be  found  are :  scrofulous  emption,  cancer, 
scurvy,  lousiness,  and  boils. 

In  1733  a  Dr.  Aldred  of  Atherton  (near  Manchester)  claimed  from 
the  parish  £1.  5.  8  for  the  treatment  of  a  girl  suffering  from  a  scald  head. 

”  Q.  S.  P.  Sl/30.  Fistula,  mentioned  below,  often  means  “  running  "  only. 

*•  The  Autobiography  of  William  Stout  of  Lancaster.  Manchester  Central  Library, 
M.  S.  923  8,  S  8.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  S.  Horrocks,  the  Librarian,  for  having  made  the 
manuscript  accessible  for  me.  The  biography  has  been  edited  by  J,  Harland,  London, 
1851.  W.  Stout,  a  grocer  and  ironmonger  was  one  of  the  leading  Quakers  in  Lancashire. 

”P.  R.  (Parish  Records),  1681/107. 
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The  treatment  had  lasted  over  eight  months.  Examples  of  the  many  items 
listed  in  the  bill  are : 

Dressing  a  Toumour  on  the  neck, 

Taking  off  dry  scabbs  of  her  head  and  dressing  her  head  was  above 
two  hours  and  unq.  tineam  against  the  scald, 

Emplastrum  against  the  scald. 

For  pulling  it  off  and  dressing, 

For  dressing  her  head  and  neck  with  ointment  against  the  scald. 

The  local  treatment  was  supported  by  purging,  blistering  and  by 
aperient,  diuretic,  and  stomatick  mixtures. 

The  same  doctor,  in  1745,**  gave  the  following  details  about  the  treat¬ 


ment  of  a  poor  man  and  his  wife  for  the  itch : 

21st  May.  Flo.  Sulphur  6  ozs. ;  1  s.  ^  d. 

Itch  ungu.  4  d. 

28th  May.  Itch  ointment  4d. 

4th  June.  Ditto  6  ozs.  4d. 

for  two  purges  1  s. 

9th  June,  ditto  repeated  1  s. 


4  s.  1^2  d. 

H.  Sigerist  *®  has  stressed  the  necessity  to  expand  research  in  medical 
history,  and  among  the  questions  to  which  he  invited  answers  are  the 
following  ones ;  “  How  easily  available  were  medical  services  in  cities, 
in  the  country  ?  What  was  the  cost  of  medical  care  ?  Was  it  such  that 
only  the  rich  could  afford  a  doctor?  If  this  was  the  case,  what  medical 
care,  if  any,  was  available  for  the  poor?  ” 

English  local  history  documents  which  deal  with  the  administration  of 
the  poor  law  provide  information  which  helps  to  answer  those  questions 
to  some  extent.  Medical  historians  have,  up  till  now,  made  little  use  of 
this  material  which  provides  information  about  the  social  background  of 
medicine.  The  documents,  however,  can  be  used  too  for  the  study  of  the 
use  and  of  the  meaning  of  various  diagnoses  at  different  periods. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  R.  Sharpe  France,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  the  Lancashire 
County  Archivist,  for  his  help  and  advice. 

“  P.  R.  1681/394. 

“H.  E.  Sigerist,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 
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A  NOTE  ON  THE  RELATION  OF  MILITARY  SERVICE  TO 
LICENSING  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  SURGERY  * 

LLOYD  G.  STEVENSON 

Among  the  Medical  History  Manuals  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  John  D. 
Comrie  is  a  small  volume  by  Major  Parker  on  the  organization  and 
development  of  surgery  in  Great  Britain.’  This  is  a  readable  sketch,  or 
outline,  touching  briefly  on  many  points  of  interest  which  more  ambitious 
historians  have  sometimes  passed  by.  In  dealing  with  the  surgeons  and 
barber-surgeons  in  their  corporate  state,  Parker  did  not  confine  himself 
to  London,  but  referred  also  to  materials  on  the  surgical  gilds  in  the 
provincial  cities ;  moreover,  he  turned  to  the  gild  historians  —  Brentano, 
Toulmin  Smith,  Unwin  and  others  —  who  have  devoted  works  to  the 
study  of  economic,  social,  political,  and  religious  factors  in  the  rise  and 
decline  of  the  English  gilds  generally;  this  conferred  on  his  monograph 
an  extra  dimension,  for  the  most  part  lacking  in  the  large  and  useful 
compilations  of  John  Flint  South  and  Sidney  Young.* 

Following  Unwin,  Parker  attributed  the  gilds’  loss  of  monopoly  and 
their  gradual  decline  in  power  to  the  rise  of  democracy,  individualism  and 
laisser  faire,  the  growth  of  the  factory  system,  and  various  other  causes, 
best  described  at  large  in  Unwin’s  Industrial  Organization  and  his  GUds 
and  Companies  of  London. “  Some  of  the  factors  mentioned  no  doubt 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  affairs  of  the  surgeons;  others  can  have 
affected  them  only  in  a  roundabout  manner  and  to  a  limited  degree. 
Certainly  the  resulting  breakdown  was  less  complete  than  Parker  supposed 
when  he  wrote  that  “  the  old  organization  of  education  and  licensing  went 
to  pieces,  and  before  the  end  of  the  [eighteenth]  century  no  qualifications 
were  necessary  for  practice.”  *  Although  seventeenth-century  law  courts 

*  From  the  Department  of  Medical  History  and  Literature,  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  London,  Canada. 

’  G.  Parker,  The  Early  History  of  Surgery  in  Great  Britain,  London,  1920. 

*J.  F.  South,  Memorials  of  the  Craft  of  Surgery  in  England,  ed.  by  D’Arcy  Power. 
London,  1886;  Sidney  Young,  The  Annals  of  the  Barber-Surgeons  of  London,  Londoa 
1890.  These  are  standard  works,  drawing  on  archival  material,  whereas  Parker’s  manual 
is  based  chiefly  on  secondary  sources,  including  these. 

’  Parker  op.  fit.,  pp.  136,  143.  Cf.  George  Unwin,  The  Gilds  and  Companies  of  Londn. 
2nd.  ed.,  London,  1925,  particularly  the  chapter  entitled,  “From  Gild  to  Trade  Unioa" 

*  Parker,  op.  cit.,  p.  136. 
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i  were  beginning  to  ignore  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  1563,  upon  which  the 
■  monopoly  of  the  gilds  had  come  to  depend  for  enforcement,®  the  authority 
•  of  the  Surgeons’  Company  (succeeding  in  1745  to  the  old  United  Com- 
f  pany)  had  not  softly  and  suddenly  vanished  away  at  sight  of  some 
1  ideological  Boojum.  Had  this  been  true,  the  Company  would  hardly 
’  have  been  so  concerned  as  it  was  about  a  particular  limitation  of  its 
licensing  power  —  the  claim  of  former  military  surgeons  to  be  exempt 
I  from  its  jurisdiction  and  not  to  retjuire  its  licenses.  Had  the  whole 

I  dike  crumbled,  the  members  of  the  Company  would  not  have  been  busily 
attempting  to  plug  up  a  single,  though  considerable,  breach.  This  specific 
ause  for  the  contraction  of  gild  authority  —  no  doubt  linked  with  the 
more  general  causes  discussed  by  Unwin  —  appears  to  have  been  little 
noticed  by  institutional  historians;  so  far  as  it  relates  to  surgery,  it 
has  been  conceded  a  paragraph  in  South’s  Memorials  of  the  Craft*  but 
only  Cecil  Wall,  in  his  admirable  History  of  the  Surgeons’  Company,  has 
4  given  it  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  note  to 
!  supplement  —  and  in  certain  details  to  correct  —  what  is  said  on  the 
subject  by  Wall. 

rSo  far  as  I  have  traced  it,  the  story  begins  in  the  age  of  Cromwell. 

Oliver  Cromwell  himself,  as  the  founder  of  Durham  University  and  the 
I  benefactor  of  Oxford,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  is  remembered  as  a  friend 
p  to  education.  In  Wales  he  established  free  schools.  In  England  he 

I  provided  for  the  ejection  of  incompetent  schoolmasters,  and  for  the 

licensing  of  the  duly  qualified.^  But  although  the  influence  of  Comenius  — 
I  in  the  direction  of  making  the  schools  more  practical  and  basing  their 
:  teaching  more  on  sense  experience  —  was  undoubtedly  felt  in  England, 

I  Cromwell  and  his  advisers  did  not  regard  the  gilds  as  part  of  the  edu- 

r  rational  system.  Cromwell  may  have  licensed  schoolmasters ;  at  the  same 
r  time  he  subverted  the  licensing  of  craftsmen. 

,  In  1652,  in  the  Army  petition,  the  Council  of  Officers  asked  “  liberty  ” 
for  old  soldiers,  “  who  desiring  to  exercise  manual  occupations  and 
other  means  to  get  themselves  a  livelihood,  are  denied  the  same  within 

I 

‘Register  of  the  Privy  Council,  October  29,  1669,  in  G.  Unwin’s  Industrial  Organ- 
iaittoH  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  p.  252 ;  cited  by  Parker,  op.  cit., 
PP.  142-43. 

*  South,  op.  cit.,  pp.  279-80. 

‘John  Buchan,  Oliver  Cromwell,  London,  1934,  p.  444.  “He  was  more  interested  in 
higher  than  in  elementary  education,  and  he  would  have  had  it  free  to  all.”  Cf.  Margaret 
Janies,  Social  Problems  and  Policy  During  the  Puritan  Revolution,  1640-1660,  London, 
1930,  on  education  during  the  Interregnum. 
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several  corporations.”  *  The  long  Parliament,  which  ”  earned  half  its  | 
laurels  by  abtilishing  monopolies,” "  did  not  respond  to  this  appeal.  No  || 
doubt  the  appeal  sprang  in  the  first  instance  from  economic  need,  and  |j 
in  the  second  from  the  democratic  revolt  then  in  progress  within  the  gilds  If 
and  livery  companies  themselves,*®  reflecting  widespread  views  on  religious  || 
and  political  democracy.  On  one  hand  there  was  a  movement  to  demo-  |i 
cratize  the  gilds ;  on  the  other  a  still  more  liberal  impulse  to  ignore  them.**  ii 
Moreover,  this  impulse  was  expressed  by  the  powerful,  though  unorgan-  1 1 
ized,  ‘‘  British  Legion.”  Firth  has  shown  what  efforts  were  made  by  the  r 
government  to  soften  the  economic  lot  of  the  old  soldier.  It  may  be  L 
remembered  also  that  the  seventeenth  century  saw  the  establishment  of  ; 
Kilmainham  and  Chelsea  Hospitals,  which  were  preceded  by  several  | 
Continental  foundations  of  the  same  kind,  including  the  Invalides.  The  ! 
old  soldier  was  beginning  to  matter.  I 

Two  years  later  another  petition  reached  Cromwell’s  Council  from  k 
several  “  reduced  officers  and  soldiers.”  In  September,  1654,  Cromwell  f 
issued  an  ordinance  which  met  the  demand:  it  ordained  that  any  soldier  | 
who  had  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Parliament  or  the  Commonwealth  I; 
between  the  year  1642  and  the  3rd.  of  September,  1651,  for  a  period  of  I 
not  less  than  four  years,  should  be  free  to  practise  his  trade  or  occupation  [ 
in  any  place  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth,  “  any  law  or  y 
custom  notwithstanding.”  A  similar  freedom  was  given  to  any  soldier,  I 
who,  since  September,  1651,  had  served  for  two  years  in  the  forces  | 
employed  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  regulation  was  confirmed  in  1656  | 
by  Cromwell’s  second  Parliament.  f 

An  Act  of  Charles  II  permitted  all  soldiers  who  had  formed  part  of  the 
army  under  Monck’s  command  on  the  25th.  of  April,  1660,  to  practice  | 
trades  and  handicrafts,  provided  they  were  willing  to  take  the  oaths  of  [ 

*  This  and  the  next  two  paragraphs  are  based  on  C.  H.  Firth,  Cromwell’s  Army: 

A  History  of  the  English  Soldier  During  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Protectorate,  London,  1902,  pp.  275-76;  and  Margaret  Janies,  op.cit.,  p,  173.  I 

•  Unwin.  Gilds  and  Companies  of  London,  p.  335. 

Ibid.,  pp.  335-343;  cf.  James,  op.cit.,  pp.  195  ff.  For  an  eighteenth-century  example 
of  such  revolt  (in  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians)  see  Lloyd  G.  Stevenson,  The  Siege 
of  Warwick  Lane,  Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences,  VII  (1952), 
pp.  105-121. 

“  Only  the  first  of  these  is  fully  described  by  Unwin,  who  shows  that  it  ended  in 
failure.  At  the  same  time  he  indicates  how  an  effort  was  put  forth  “  to  make  the  member¬ 
ship  of  each  company  identical  with  the  membership  of  a  particular  trade,”  and  shows 
tbit  this  movement  achieved  considerable  success,  even  extending  into  the  first  third  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Parker  apparently  assumed  that  the  Surgeon’s  Company  was  an 
exception. 
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lU^iance  and  supremacy.  Cromwell’s  ordinance  of  1654  thus  became 

prototype  of  legislation  tending  to  break  down  ancient  laws  and 
I  customs  which  gave  licensing  power  to  the  gilds  and  livery  companies, 
i  .\nother  of  its  legislative  descendants  was  a  similar  Act  of  George  II, 
which  was  the  cause  of  dissension  in  the  surgical  world  in  the  time  of  John 
:  Hunter.  Early  in  the  century  (1713)  the  Surgeons  had  patched  up  a 
’  breach  in  their  authority  by  paying  the  Bishop  of  London  a  yearly  caveat 
of  five  guineas  in  exchange  for  his  promise  not  to  issue  any  more  licenses 
•  to  practise  surgery  without  a  certificate  of  fitness  from  the  Company.^* 
The  breach  created  by  the  old  soldiers  proved  harder  to  repair. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  problem  presented  itself  to  the  Company, 

3  May,  1753: 

Several  surgeons  who  had  been  summoned  to  be  examined  for  the  Grand  Diploma 
having  refused  to  take  up  the  same  on  Account  of  their  having  been  in  his  Majesties 
Service  during  the  late  Warr  whereby  they  pleaded  a  right  of  Exemption  from  any 
Examination  of  this  Company  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  Second 
[nc]  Year  of  his  present  Majesties  reign  entituled  “  An  Act  to  enable  such  Officers 
Mariners  and  Soldiers  as  have  been  in  his  Majesties  Service  since  his  Accession 
I  to  the  Throne  to  Elxercise  Trades  ”  And  such  Plea  having  been  taken  into  Con¬ 
sideration,  and  the  said  Act  having  been  read 
It  was  Ordered 

That  the  Qerk  do  state  a  Cave  upon  the  said  Act  and  upon  the  Act  for  the 
Establishing  of  this  Corporation  for  the  opinion  of  Council  as  to  the  Legality  of 
such  Plea  and  that  he  lay  a  draft  of  such  Cave  before  the  next  Court  of  A'^sistants.** 

We  learn  that  the  draft  was  read  and  approved,  and  directed  to  be 
laid  before  the  Attorney  General  for  his  opinion ;  **  but  nothing  came  of 
it  and  there  were  many  postponements  of  further  consideration  of  the 
matter,  which  presently  dropped  from  view,  only  to  come  up  again  later. 

'  According  to  J.  F.  South  and  D’Arcy  Power  {loc.  cit.)  “  the  matter  was 

set  at  rest  [in  1782]  by  the  Company  stating  a  case  for  the  consideration 

“  Young,  op.  cit.,  p.  3S0. 

“MS,  Company  of  Surgeons,  Minutes,  Court  of  Assistants,  1745  to  1800,  vol.  I,  p.  52 
(3  May,  1753).  Library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  George  II 
retgned  from  1727  to  1760;  the  statute  in  question  is  22  Geo.  II  c.  44,  1749,  belonging  not 
t  to  the  second,  but  to  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  reign.  If  there  was  an  Act  of  similar 
i  import  twenty  years  earlier  I  have  failed  to  trace  it.  J.  F.  South  and  D’Arcy  Power, 

op.cU.,  p.  280,  give  the  Act  the  same  title  as  that  above,  and  state  that  it  was  passed  in 
the  second  year  of  the  reign;  their  authority  (not  given)  may  have  been  the  passage 

■  quoted  here. 

J  “Minutes,  Court  of  Assistants,  vol.  I,  p.  55  (5  June,  1753).  Cf.  Cecil  Wall,  The 

■  History  of  the  Surgeons’  Company,  1745-1800,  London,  1937,  pp.  138  ff.,  pp.  147-152. 
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of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  who  decided  against  them.”  It  will 
appear  below  that  legal  opinion  was  divided,  but  its  tenor  must  have  been 
discouraging,  for  so  far  as  I  am  aware  no  test  case  was  ever  brought 
before  the  courts. 

It  was  resolved  (7  October,  1790) 

That  it  would  be  a  Singular  Advantage  to  the  Younger  Men,  who  are  sent  off 
to  inferior  situations  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  to  the  Public  in  consequence,  could 
they  receive  instructions  in  Surgery  and  Anatomy  from  practical  Lectures  given 
them  gratis,  and  at  the  Expense  of  this  Court.^* 

South  and  Power,  and  after  them  Wall,  have  traced  the  varying  status 
—  for  many  years  a  low  one  —  of  the  College  lectures.  It  should  here  be 
noted  that  France  and  Germany  had  had  schools  of  military  surgery’  since 
the  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.^*  In  England,  when  about 
two  thirds  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  passed,  G.  J.  Guthrie  was  still 
vainly  urging  the  establishment  of  such  a  professorship  in  London.’^ 

A  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  resolution  quoted  above,  the 
question  was  agitated  again  (5  January,  1792).  It  having  been  proposed 
to  abolish  the  professorship  of  surgery,  John  Gunning,  who  had  himself 
resigned  the  office  after  a  few  months,  pleading  pressure  of  business, 
wrote  to  the  Court  a  letter  of  protest  against  this  suggestion. 

You  send,  wc  all  know  you  are  obliged  to  send.  Persons  in  subordinate  situations, 
such  as  you  can  get,  for  the  Service  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  with  very  little  knowl¬ 
edge  &  no  principles;  as  far  I  mean  as  concerns  their  Profession.  If  they  happen 
to  be  men  any  of  them  with  a  tolerable  natural  Capacity  of  Industry  &  reflection. 
They  make  something  out  in  course  of  time ;  but  if  there  is  anything  to  be  done  it 
is  at  the  greatest  Risk  of  those  who  may  be  under  their  Care ;  &  this  is  putting  it 
upon  the  best  footing  for  themselves  and  the  Publick. 

If  it  is  otherwise  the  Detriment  is  really  alarming.  These  persons  qualified  at 
first  (such  as  their  qualifications  are)  for  the  lowest  situations  only,  &  from  being 
Servants  in  fact,  become  many  of  them  by  Death  or  promotion,  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  to  be  Masters  —  having  served  for  3  Years  in  any  Capacity  whatever, 
whether  the  highest  or  the  lowest.  They  return  here;  &  pleading  their  Exemption 
They  set  your  Diploma  at  Defiance.  &  Here  you  suffer  yourselves  as  well  as  the 


“Minutes,  Court  of  Assistants,  vol.  II,  p.  20  (7  Oct.,  1790). 

**  Charles  L.  Heizmann,  Military  Sanitation  in  the  16th.,  17th.  and  18th.  Centuries, 
Journal  of  the  Military  Sennee  Institution  of  the  United  States,  XIV  (1893),  p.  734. 

**  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Commentaries  on  the  Surgery  of  the  War  in  Portugal,  Spain,  Franct 
and  the  Netherlands  . . .  With  Additions  Relating  to  ..  .  the  Crimea,  6th.  ed.,  Philadelphia, 
1862,  p.  vii.  Guthrie  himself  lectured  and  demonstrated  unofficially  to  military  surgeons 
for  many  years.  The  first  Army  Medical  School  was  established  at  Fort  Pitt,  near 
Chatham,  in  1860,  as  a  consequence  of  disturbing  reports  on  the  medical  services  in  the 
Crimean  War. 
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Publick ;  whether  or  not  this  Exemption  is  well  or  ill  founded,  is  a  point  so  nisicely 
[jic]  balanced  by  the  Contradictory  Opinions  of  a  number  of  the  best  Council 
taken  at  diff‘  times,  that  no  one  I  believe  can  form  the  least  Idea  of  the  Event 
from  a  decision  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 

If  you  can  give  these  men  then  the  principles  of  their  profession.  However  you 
may  suffer  yourselves,  I  contend  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  Public  Utility.*® 

This  letter  clearly  sets  forth  both  the  military  and  the  civil  aspects  of 
a  problem  which  had  existed  since  the  days  of  Cromwell.  If  Parker’s 
assertion  is  right,  and  the  licensing  authority  of  the  Company  had  been 
almost  completely  bypassed,  the  detour  into  practice  was  through  the  Army 
or  the  Navy.  Without  doubt  many  surgeons  began  in  this  way,  and  the 
power  of  the  Company,  as  its  Court  of  Assistants  well  understood,  was 
thereby  sharply  curtailed.  But  not  all  would-be  surgeons  started  their 
careers  by  enlisting,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  Services  attracted  so  few, 
even  of  those  whose  qualifications  were  meagre,  that  it  was  always  difficult 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies.  Almost  the  only  appeal  of  military  surgery,  which 
was  ill-paid,  arduous,  and  socially  contemptible,  was  that  it  provided  a 
cheap  education  on  the  job  and  a  way  to  avoid  licensing  requirements 
at  home.  This  appeal  was  not  strong  enough  to  meet  the  demand  for 
military  surgeons.^* 

Gunning’s  letter  was  written  while  John  Hunter  was  Surgeon-General. 
He  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  when  it 
was  read.  Cecil  Wall,  who  quoted  Gunning’s  letter  in  a  curiously  revised 
form,  stated  that  “  John  Hunter  was  present  when  the  consideration  of 
the  letter  was  postponed  for  the  second  time,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  took  any  part  in  the  discussion.”  Actually  there  was  no  discussion  of 
the  matter  at  this  meeting,  so  far  as  the  Minutes  of  the  Court  of 
•Assistants  reveal,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  Hunter  never  saw  the 
letter  or  heard  it  read.  Apart  from  the  inherent  importance  of  its  subject. 
Gunning’s  letter  is  of  interest  because  of  the  unfriendly  relations,  so 
carefully  investigated  by  Peachey,  which  had  long  fermented  between 
Hunter  and  its  author,  and  also  because  Gunning  succeeded  in  1793  to 
a  part  of  Hunter’s  official  responsibilities  and  had  to  contend  with  these 
problems  himself.  The  letter  is  in  fact  a  commentary  on  Hunter’s  conduct 

“Minutes,  Court  of  Assistants,  vol.  II,  p.  31  (5  Jan.,  1792).  South,  op.cit.,  p.  287, 
says  that  “  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  new  appointment  was  ever  made  ” 
after  Gunning’s  retirement. 

“Ci,  e.  g.,  the  excellent  historical  introduction  to  Col.  William  Johnston’s  Roll  of 
Commissioned  Officers  in  the  Medical  Sendee  of  the  British  Army  .  .  .  20  June  1727  to 
23  June  1898,  Aberdeen,  1917. 
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as  Surgeon-General,  which  was  characterized  by  insistence  on  a  regular 
system  of  promotions. 

The  military  surgeon  who  went  back  to  civil  life  had  the  alternative  of 
turning  apothecary ;  some  combined  the  two  arts,  which  is  not  surprising, 
since  both  partook  at  the  time  of  the  nature  of  general  practice;  in 
Edinburgh  they  had  been  embraced  in  the  same  gild.*®  The  .Apothecaries’ 
Act  of  1815  required  a  five-year  apprenticeship  before  examination  fora 
certificate.  Thomas  Wakley  thought  this  provision,  “  conceived  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  corporation  of  shopkeepers,  .  .  .  had  the  effect  of  excluding 
army  and  navy  surgeons.  .  .  .  There  is  a  clause,  however,  in  Mr. 
Brougham’s  Declaratory  Act  [1825],  which  enables  .Army  and  Na\7 
surgeons  to  practise  as  apothecaries,  without  having  undergone  any 
examination,  or  received  any  certificate  from  the  Worshipful  Company.”” 

In  1828,  reviewing  in  a  manner  far  from  dispassionate  the  recent 
history  of  “  the  Hags  of  Rhubarb  Hall  " — as  Wakley  had  christened  the 
Apothecaries  —  **  “A  Half-pay  Naval  Officer  ”  observed  that  in  1816, 
shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  -Apothecaries’  Act, 

the  reduction  of  our  military  and  naval  forces  was  immense,  and  hundreds  of  medical 
officers  were  thrown  upon  half-pay,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  writer  of  this  article. 
What  did  the  Hags  ?  Why,  they  promulgated  a  notice,  intimating,  that  no  persons, 
and  of  course  neither  army  nor  navy  surgeons,  could  practise  as  apothecaries,  until 
examined  by  them  !  !  !  Had  it  been  ordained  by  law  that  such  examinations  were 
to  be  conducted  by  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  all  would  have  submitted 
with  cheerfulness,  and  many  with  pride;  but  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my 
sensations  upon  that  occasion.  I  was  one  of  a  number  who  had  been  intrusted,  many 
years,  with  the  medical  charge  of  600  or  800  men,  &c.,  who  had  seen  much  disease 
in  various  parts  of  the  world;  had  been  painfully  conversant  with  gun-shot  wounds; 
and  had  performed  of  the  capital  and  minor  operations  of  surgery,  not  a  few;  — I, 
to  submit  to  examination  by  the  drug-pounders  of  Blackfriars  !  !  !  My  disgust 
and  indignation  were  not  singular ;  the  sensation  was  universal  in  both  services ;  and 
memorials  were  instantly  forwarded  to  the  heads  of  the  respective  departments ;  of 
which  these  shopkeepers  were  no  sooner  aware  than  they  met,  concocted  and 
advertised  a  by-law,  exempting  from  the  operations  of  their  act,  all  medical  officers 
who  had  served  his  Majesty  !  !  !  The  concession  was  scorned,  as  it  deserved  to  be. 
A  legislative  measure  was  arranged  between  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Secretary  at 
War,  and  the  Admiralty  Secretary,  which  rendered  their  by-law  superfluous,  and 


’•Cf.  F.  P.  Hett,  ed..  The  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  (1641-1722),  London,  1932. 
p.  78.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  interests  of  the  general  practitioner  wert 
represented  by  the  Associated  Surgeon- Apothecaries  of  England  and  Wales.  Cf.  Laiutt. 
IX  (1825-26).  p.  775. 

“  Lancet,  IX  (1825-26),  p.  4;  both  Acts  are  reprinted  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  5-17. 
"Cf.,  e.g..  Lancet,  1828-29,  vol.  I,  pp.  178-181. 
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placed  them  and  their  act  beneath  the  contempt  of  the  medical  corps  of  both 
services.®* 

The  Napoleonic  Wars,  like  the  Civil  War,  produced  a  state  of  affairs 
in  which  the  old  soldier  was  able  to  shape  the  law  by  political  pressure 
and  to  evade  vexatious  licensing  requirements. 

Of  the  Act  of  1815  Parker  wrote:  “  This  was  the  first  statute  which 
reimposed  penalties  on  unlicensed  practitioners,  and  nothing  more  was 
done  until  the  great  Act  of  1858,  which  allows  no  practitioner  to  recover 
fees,  hold  public  appointments,  or  sign  certificates,  unless  he  has  been 
properly  examined  and  placed  on  an  official  register.  Even  this  would 
have  been  evaded,  but  as  death  registration  had  been  made  compulsory, 
ability  to  sign  these  certificates  became  necessary  for  practice.” 

Apart  from  the  Acts  of  1815  and  1858,  such  laws  as  those  described 
permitted  the  lowly  status  of  army  medicine  to  degrade  the  level  of 
civilian  practice,  insofar  as  the  quality  of  practice  was  actually  sustained 
by  the  licensing  system.  Former  army  doctors  could  undertake  practice 
in  civil  life  in  defiance  of  the  corporations  established  by  Henry  VIII  and 
James  I  to  regulate  medical  affairs.*®  Hence  the  great  impHDrtance  to 
British  medicine  of  the  excellence  or  deficiency  of  the  Army  doctor.  It 
was  realization  of  this  fact  which  led  not  only  to  sporadic  attempts  at 
providing  better  education  for  those  destined  to  the  Army  or  Navy,  and 
closer  examination  into  their  skill,  but  also  to  increased  concern  about 
the  administration  of  Army  and  Navy  medicine,  about  the  rank,  pay 
and  prospects  of  the  men  who  served  their  King  with  lancet  and  pre¬ 
scription.  These  points  I  propose  to  discuss  further  in  another  connection. 


**  Ibid.,  p.  684.  For  another  reference  to  Palmerston  in  this  connection,  cf.  Lancet,  IX 
(1825-26),  p.  776. 

**  Parker,  op.cit.,  p.  176. 

**  I  refer  here  to  the  incorporated  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries ;  how,  if  at  all,  these 
laws  affected  the  College  of  Physicians  I  have  not  determined. 


THE  MEDICAL  STUDENT  OF  1852 


JACK  E.  THIELEN  * 

This  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  medical  student  receiv¬ 
ing  his  degree  from  the  University  of  Louisiana  (now  Tulane  University)  one 
hundred  years  ago,  at  the  same  time  bringing  forth  the  status  of  medicine  at  that 
time. 

Although  the  form  of  this  paper  is  a  series  of  four  fictional  letters  between 
fictional  individuals,  the  facts  are  historically  accurate  insofar  as  possible.  The 
outdated  style  of  excess  capitalization  is  employed,  and  in  some  instances  old 
spellings  are  also  used ;  e.  g.,  tumour  for  tumor,  and  hair-lip  for  harelip. 

-  Circus  Street 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Wednesday  13th  November  1850 

Coulic  Croche 
St.  Landry  Parish 
Louisiana 

My  Dear  Friend  and  Teacher, 

Little  time  has  elapsed  since  I  left  you  on  Friday  a  week  past.  The 
journey  was  in  every  way  a  pleasant  one  —  my  heart  leaping  ahead  to  the 
wonders  soon  to  be  revealed,  the  hardships  of  the  trip  amounted  to  naught. 

I  had  time  for  reflection  upon  this  past  year.  When  I  determined  upon 
the  study  of  medicine  and  apprenticed  myself  to  you  as  my  preceptor,’  I 
could  little  invision  the  time  when  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  break 
away  from  my  comfortable  home  and  dear  family  to  pursue  the  course 
of  study  at  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Louisiana.*  The 

*  This  paper  is  the  author’s  senior  thesis  at  Tulane  University  School  of  Medicine,  New 
Orleans.  Louisiana,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  May,  1952.  It  was  presented  to  the 
Tulane  chapter  of  the  History  of  Medicine  Society  in  the  spring  of  1952. 

‘Marshall,  Mary  Louise:  “Thomas  Wade,  Medical  Student.  1851-52.”  Annals  of 
Medical  History,  1939,  Third  Series,  Vol.  1,  No.  4,  p.  343.  In  this  account  of  a  Tulane 
medical  student,  the  author  writes,  “  The  first  year  was  conducted  in  absentia  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  reading  and  office  assistance  by  the  student  under  direction  of  one  or  two 
physicians  approved  by  the  faculty  and  called  his  preceptors.” 

’  See  ibid.,  p.  345,  Fig.  2.  “  Medical  Department,  University  of  Louisiana  in  1850,  Later 
to  Become  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  School  of  Medicine.” 
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time  at  last  having  arrived,  I  could  not  but  face  it  with  a  new  found 
independence  and  a  feeling  of  intense  excitement. 

I  am  assured  that  the  background  in  medicine  you  have  afforded  me 
will  be  more  than  adequate  preparation.  The  many  calls  I  have  accom¬ 
panied  you  upon,  the  many  hours  spent  in  pursuing  the  books  you  recom¬ 
mended  from  your  library  —  all  have  served  to  acquaint  me  with  the 
turns  and  complexities  of  the  medical  profession.  It  is  with  heartfelt 
gratitude  and  deep  thanks  to  you  that  I  presume  to  begin  my  medical 
studies. 

But  back  to  my  method  of  arrival  in  New  Orleans.  The  first  lap  of  my 
journey  was  of  course  by  horse  from  Coulie  Croche  to  Washington.  I 
put  up  at  a  hotel  that  night  and  boarded  the  river  steamer,  Milton  Relfe, 
early  Saturday  morning.  We  ran  against  the  shore  that  mid-afternoon 
and  broke  a  wheel,  necessitating  several  hours  to  repair  the  injury,  but 
in  other  particulars  the  river  journey  was  uneventful. 

Sleeping  conditions  aboard  the  steamer  Saturday  night  were  somewhat 
cramped,  yet  I  woke  refreshed  to  find  the  Atchafalaya  River  spreading 
itself  to  one  great  sheet  of  water.  I  stood  upon  deck  and  watched  the 
rolling  waters  of  the  majestic  Mississippi,  the  imposing  plantations  set 
upon  its  banks  contributing  greatly  to  its  grandeur.  ' 

We  stopped  at  Baton  Rouge  only  briefly  and  then  again  set  out  for 
our  destination.  At  length  I  gazed  upon  the  proud  and  lofty  mein  of  the 
great  city  ...  New  Orleans,  the  emporium  of  the  South,  was  reached 
about  one  o’clock  Monday  morning,  the  entire  trip  from  my  home  in 
St.  Landry  Parish  encompassing  but  approximately  53  hours.® 

After  securing  transportation  for  my  trunk,  I  proceeded  directly  to 
my  quarters  on  Circus  Street.*  The  driver  pointed  out  the  handsome  new 
site  of  the  Medical  Department  at  the  corner  of  Gravier  Street  and 
University  Place  as  well  as  the  famed  Charity  Hospital.®  The  darkness 
prevented  my  .seeing  them  completely,  but  1  anticipated  a  breathtaking 
sight  for  the  morning  hours. 

*  The  description  of  the  journey  from  Coulie  Croche,  St.  Landry  Parish,  to  New  Orleans 
is  mainly  derived  from  an  account  in  a  private  diary  by  A.  H.  Moss  in  1860  who  describes 
a  similar  journey  from  Coulie  Croche  to  a  point  eight  miles  below  New  Orleans.  The 
river  steamer,  Milton  Relfe,  is  the  vessel  referred  to  in  this  account.  (A  copy  of  the  diary 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Floy  Moss  Bel  of  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana.) 

*  Mary  Louise  Marshall :  op.  cit.,  p.  347.  The  author  refers  to  the  student’s  lodging  on 
“Circus  St.,  (now  South  Rampart  Street)  about  ‘  ISO  yards  from  the  College.”’ 

*  Ibid.,  p.  346.  The  author  also  points  out  that  the  buildings  were  finished  in  1848. 
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I  discovered  to  my  delight  that  my  rooms,  which  I  was  to  share  with 
two  classmates,  were  only  some  150  yards  from  the  medical  buildings. 
After  apologizing  to  my  landlady  for  such  a  late  arrival,  I  established 
myself  as  comfortably  as  possible  without  disturbing  my  roommates,  pre¬ 
viously  arrived,  and  made  haste  to  secure  some  rest.  The  next  day 
promised  full  and  strenuous  activity. 

And,  thus  I  found  myself  on  that  second  Monday  in  November  at  the 
threshold  of  the  medical  profession.  I  might  mention  here  that  my  room¬ 
mates  have  proved  very  likeable  fellows  and  I  am  certain  the  friendships 
will  prove  most  congenial. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  we  sallied  forth  to  survey  the  medical 
buildings  and  purchase  our  tickets.*  The  latter  proved  a  considerable 
expenditure  —  $120.00  for  the  series  of  tickets  plus  a  case  of  instruments 
at  $4.50;  medical  books  at  $22.00;  a  pair  of  shoes,  $4.00;  a  frock  coat, 
$20.00;  3  shirts  at  $2.00  each;  1  strop  and  two  razors,  $.40;  an  umbrella, 
$1.50;  and  subjects  for  dissection,  an  arm  at  $.25  and  a  leg  for  $.15  plus 
candles  for  dissection,  $.10.  The  above  mentioned  items  in  addition  to 
my  first  month’s  rent,  $20.00  for  “  boarding,  lodging,  fire  and  lights  ” 
have  me  quite  strapped  at  the  moment.^ 

But  mundane  matters  could  not  dampen  my  delight  in  viewing  the 
magnificent  edifice  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  The  Medical  Building  with 
a  front  of  100  feet  and  a  depth  of  104  feet  contains  three  large  lecture 
rooms,  each  of  which  will  accommodate  600  persons,  a  large  museum, 
several  dissecting  rooms,  and  a  number  of  private  rooms  for  physicians.* 

But  it  is  the  museum  that  consumed  the  morning  hours  —  what  a 
glorious  dedication  of  mankind!  Drs.  Cenas  and  Wedderbum  of  the 
faculty  travelled  to  Europe  to  procure  the  museum  items.  Their  purchases, 
made  possible  by  a  Legislative  appropriation  of  $25,000,  were  extensive. 
And,  thus  I  found  myself  gazing  upon  the  entire  collection  of  muscular 
preparation  from  the  Academy  of  Anatomy  at  Florence,  consisting  of 
about  300  wax  models,  Thibert’s  entire  collection  of  models  representing 

"  Ihid.,  p.  347.  “  Every  student  purchased  a  ticket  for  each  course.  The  cards,  bearing 
the  names  of  the  professors  and  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  student,  served  as  tickets 
of  admittance  to  lectures  or  the  hospital  wards  for  the  entire  school  year.” 

’  Loc.  cit.  These  were  the  expenses  mentioned  in  the  Thomas  Wade  diary  and  referred 
to  by  Mary  Louise  Marshall. 

"“Annual  Circular  for  1850-51.”  Matriculates,  Graduates,  Catalogues,  Reports,  etc., 
V'^ol.  I,  1834-70,  pp.  3-4.  The  description  of  the  Medical  Buildings  as  well  as  that  of  the 
museum  is  contained  in  this  pamphlet. 
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the  anatomy  of  tissues  and  Anzou’s  valuable  cabinet  of  human  and  com¬ 
parative  anatomy.  In  addition,  there  are  collections  of  bones,  both  of 
human  and  inferior  animals,  models  of  anatomy  of  the  nervous  and 
vascular  systems,  of  the  viscera,  and  pathological  models  from  England 
and  France  representing  calculi  from  Dupuytren’s  museum  at  Paris  and 
from  the  College  of  Surgeon’s  at  London.  The  diseases  of  the  skin  in 
wax  made  by  Mr.  Towne  at  Guy’s  Hospital  in  London  are  exceedingly 
interesting.  But  I  could  go  on  infinitely  concerning  the  many  wonders 
to  be  viewed  —  the  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  specimens  of 
materia  medica,  plates,  paintings,  models,  books  and  instruments.  I  must 
be  content  to  describe  to  you  sparsely  through  the  written  word. 

As  for  further  particulars  concerning  the  medical  course,  there  are  188 
matriculates  at  the  Medical  School  at  this  time,  some  of  which  are  in 
the  second  course  of  lectures.  The  explicit  requirements  for  graduation 
include  a  three  year  program;  one  year  of  study  with  a  preceptor,  two 
full  courses  of  lectures  of  four  months  each,  with  one  course  given  each 
year.  In  addition,  the  student  must  be  21  years  of  age  and  deposit  with 
the  dean  a  well-written  medical  thesis,  one  month  before  the  close  of  the 
session.® 

The  first  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Jones,  Professor  of  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  at  twelve  noon.  He  told  us  that  the  course 
would  meet  six  times  a  week  and  be  devoted  to  the  history,  causes,  char¬ 
acter,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  diseases.  During  that  time  Dr.  Jones 
will  illustrate  to  the  class  in  wards  at  Charity  Hospital  under  his  charge.^® 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  as  yet  to  visit  the  Charity  Hospital, 
nor  have  any  other  classes  convened.  Many  of  the  students  failed  to 
arrive  because  of  transportation  difficulties,  but  we  shall  begin  work  in 
earnest  tomorrow.  I  shall  write  an  extensive  description  of  my  studies 
at  a  later  date. 

Give  my  best  regards  to  your  esteemed  Wife  and  dear  Children.  May 
their  health  be  excellent  in  the  coming  months.  With  sincere  wishes 
for  your  own  continued  good  health,  I  am 


Yours  faithfully. 

Phillip  Tomkins 


*  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

'*  Ibid.,  pp.  4-5. 
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- Circus  Street 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Thursday  16th  January  1851 

Coulie  Croche 
St.  Landry  Parish 
Louisiana 

My  Dear  Friend, 

It  is  in  the  midnight  hours  that  I  can  again  resume  the  accounting  of 
my  life  and  activities  here  at  the  Medical  School.  Our  daily  schedule  is 
filled  from  half  past  nine  until  half  past  five  on  most  days,  with  studies 
and  laboratory  work  of  considerable  quantity  occupying  the  evenings.  1 
enclose  the  daily  schedule  below  for  your  interest.^‘ 


Professors 

Mon 

Tue 

Wed 

Thur 

Fri 

Sat 

Therapeutics  & 

Xott 

9J-10J 

9J-10i 

9i-10i 

9J-10i 

Materia  Media 

Stone 

lOMli 

KH-lli 

lOi-lli 

lOi-lli 

lOi-llJ 

101-111 

Surgery 

Jones 

llM2i 

lU-12i 

llj-12i 

111-12J 

llM2i 

111-121 

Practice 

Riddell 

12M1 

12i-ll 

12J-li 

121-U 

Chemistry 

Wcdderbum 

ll-2i 

U-21 

ll-2i 

li-21 

li-21 

Anatomy 

Cenas 

4-5 

4-5 

4-5 

Obstetrics 

Hunt 

4}-5i 

12i-li 

4i-51 

41-51 

121-11 

Physiology  & 

Pathology 

You  will  note  that  we  are  instructed  by  eight  honorable  and  capable 
gentlemen.  In  addition  to  these  professors,  Mr.  Y.  R.  LeMonnier  serves 
as  Demonstrater  of  Anatomy. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  courses.  Professor  J.  L.  Riddell,  Chemistry, 
is  supplied  with  the  most  excellent  chemical  apparatus  and  supplies  with 
which  to  deal  with  his  subject.  The  course  is  invaluable  as  the  majority 
of  students  have  a  very  poor  chemical  background. “ 

Dr.  A.  H.  Conas.  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
concerns  himself  with  the  principles  and  practices  of  midwifery,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  woman  in  childbed,  and  management  of  diseases  in  newborn 
infants.  Cases  of  labor  at  Charity  Hospital  are  provided  for  senior 
members  of  the  class.  I  imagine  that  most  of  them  have  had  some 


"Wade,  Thomas  H. :  “Journal  of  Thomas  H.  Wade:”,  bound  type-written  copy  in 
Hutchinson  Library  at  Tulane  University  School  of  Medicine.  The  original  was  written 
from  1850  to  1852.  the  latter  year  encompassing  events  at  the  medical  school  in  New 
Orleans.  P.  83. 

**  “.Annual  Circular  for  1850-51,”  op.  cit.,  pp.  4-5.  The  following  descriptions  of  pro¬ 
fessors  and  courses  are  from  the  same  reference. 
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experience  beforehand  in  delivery,  such  as  I  have  had  with  you.  I  presume 
that  it  is  due  to  my  youth  and  brief  experience,  however,  that  I  still  marvel 
at  the  complexities  and  wonder  of  the  birth  of  a  child. 

Professor  of  Anatomy,  A.  J.  Wedderburn,  lectures  upon  special  and 
surgical  anatomy.  In  addition  to  a  large  supply  of  patients  for  demon¬ 
stration,  he  is  supplied  with  plates,  models,  and  preparations  of  greatest 
value  in  instructing. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hunt,  Physiology  and  Pathology,  meets  with  us  three 
times  a  week  and  covers  the  functions  of  digestion,  respiration  and  cir¬ 
culation  in  man  as  well  as  the  general  principles  of  physiology  and 
pathology. 

Professor  Gustavus  A.  Nott,  who  deals  with  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  occupies  our  time  four  times  a  week.  His  subjects  are  the 
general  principles  of  hygiene,  therapeutics  and  toxicology.  He  pays 
particular  attention  to  Natural  History,  properties  and  mode  of  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  articles  of  Natural  Medicine. 

Dr.  Nott  is  also  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  and  in  every  way 
has  been  a  most  exemplary  administrator.  He  has  done  much  to  increase 
the  harmonious  working  between  the  school  and  Charity  Hospital. 

I  cannot  resist  but  say  more  about  Doctor  Stone,  Professor  of  Surgery, 
whom  you  will  remember  I  mentioned  briefly  formerly.  He  lectures  upon 
the  principles  and  practice  of  Surgery,  Surgical  Anatomy,  and  operative 
surgery.  The  advantages  to  the  student  in  this  course  equal  if  not 
exceed  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  States.  The  number  of  accidents 
and  diseases  requiring  use  of  the  knife  admitted  to  the  Charity  Hospital 
is  exceedingly  great,  thus  affording  the  student  with  much  opportunity 
for  observation.  Operating  and  dressing  is  performed  before  the  class. 

Dr.  Stone  is  a  most  remarkable  man.  I  have  never  seen  him  refer  to 
a  note  in  either  a  lecture  or  in  presenting  a  patient.  His  memory  is 
phenomenal,  not  only  in  reference  to  terms  and  practices  of  the  medical 
profession,  but  in  virtually  every  field  which  has  attracted  gifted  men. 
His  lectures  are  delightful  affairs  interspersed  with  quotes  from  the  poet 
and  the  essayist.  His  appearance  is  marked  by  the  loss  of  one  eye.  It  is 
reported  that  this  occured  about  ten  years  ago,  a  specific  inflammation 
being  contracted  from  a  child  he  was  treating  in  his  private  hospital.  The 
loss  is  lamentable  indeed  for  such  a  skilled  surgeon,  though  we  may  be 
thankful  that  the  disease  was  restricted  to  only  the  one  organ  of  sight. 

Dr.  Stone  has  not  confined  his  efforts  wholly  to  surgery  —  nay,  his 
interests  are  far-flung.  Among  his  characteristic  treatments  and  theories 
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include  alcoholic  and  malt  stimulants  and  frequent  nourishments,  codliver 
oil  with  phosphate  of  lime  in  nutritive  diseases,  persistent  and  judicious 
perscription  of  mercury,  quinine  on  patients  of  yellow  fever  and  malarious 
types.  He  is  at  all  times  a  conservative  surgeon.** 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  further  Mr.  Y.  R.  LeMonnier,  the 
Demonstrater  of  Anatomy.  The  ceaseless  and  untiring  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  are  much  to  be  admired.  I  fear  that  often  he  is  not  awarded 
his  due  credit,  for  his  efficiency  and  unselfishness  is  much  taken  for 
granted  at  the  Medical  School,  I  believe.  A  hard  taskmaster,  but  a  patient 
and  kindly  helper,  his  dissecting  room  is  open  from  early  morn  until  late 
at  night.  He  is  always  available  for  advice  pertaining  to  anatomy.  And, 
it  must  be  said  in  his  favor  that  he  always  strives  to  obtain  the  freshest 
and  best  cadavers  available.** 

Need  I  say  that  he  has  given  me  invaluable  aid?  We  usually  dissect 
in  groups  of  three  and  have  found  it  wise  to  limit  our  efforts  to  free 
hours  during  the  day  and  in  the  early  evening.  We  have  often  dis¬ 
covered  all  of  the  subjects  for  dissection  in  use  when  we  arrived  too  late 
at  night.  (No  blame  upon  the  good  LeMonnier,  of  course.) 

Thus  far,  we  have  dissected  two  arms  and  a  leg.  At  present  we  are 
working  upon  the  trunk  of  a  man  who  possibly  expired  of  cholera  —  his 
post-mortem  appearance  leads  me  to  believe  so.  I  shall  mark  down  the 
description  for  your  interest  and  confirmation. 

This  cadaver  is  reported  to  have  had  body  heat  for  about  two  hours 
after  death  in  addition  to  automatic  muscular  movement.  We  found 
engorgement  of  the  lungs,  congestion  of  the  liver  and  the  gall  bladder 
filled  with  a  viscid,  pitchy  bile.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  was 
coated  with  a  whitish-coloured  fluid.  The  stomach  was  thickened,  and 
the  small  intestine  full  of  hard  knots.  A  muddy  fluid  was  found  in  the 
intestinal  tract  without  a  sign  of  inflammation.  The  peritoneum  and 
serous  memberanes  were  quite  dry  —  the  digestive  tube,  injected,  and 
of  a  rose  tint.  The  kidneys  also  were  injected  with  black  blood.  We  noted 
a  blackness  of  the  blood  in  general.  A  whitish-coloured  fluid  in  the 
intestines  resembled  rice-water.*®  I  hope  the  preceding  rather  lengthy 
description  was  not  too  tiresome  as  I  imagine  you  have  much  the  same 
experience  yourself. 

**  Jones,  James:  “  Eulogy  on  the  late  Professor  Warren  Stone,”  New  Orleans,  Crescent 
Book  and  Job  Office,  1873.  (Pamphlet) 

“  “Annual  Circular  for  1850-51,”  op.  cit.,  pp.  4  and  6. 

Bell,  J.  and  Stokes,  W. :  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  ed.  3, 
Philadelphia,  Barrington,  Vol.  1,  pp.  4(X)-404. 
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I  have  little  time  left  but  I  shall  take  the  risk  of  boring  you  again 
concerning  Tuberculosis.  Dr.  Jones  has  been  lecturing  to  us  in  the  past 
weeks  on  this  subject.  Though  you  are  undoubtedly  familar  with  the 
bulk  of  it,  the  account  may  serve  to  confirm  your  learnings  and  there 
may  be  some  new  ideas  as  food  for  thought. 

Emetics  (ipecac  is  used  for  hemoptysis),  blisters,  and  bleeding  are 
still  used  as  treatment.  But  there  are  many  new  remedies  —  in  fact, 
most  new  developments  are  tried  upon  this  disease  if  there  be  remote 
possibility  of  success.  The  various  elements  have  been  prescribed ;  iodine, 
potassium,  chlorine,  iron,  and  the  gases,  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
hydrogen.  When  gases  such  as  fluorine  fail  (it  etches  all  the  window 
panes  and  mirrors  in  the  room),  compressed  air,  both  by  itself  and 
medicated,  is  used  in  cabinets.  Creosote,  ergot,  and  cold  to  the  scrotum 
for  hemoptysis,  quinine  for  bouts  of  fever,  have  all  been  suggested  and 
tried.  Lime  Water  is  put  into  the  milk. 

Of  course,  the  mild,  warm  climates  are  recommended  for  consumption 
patients  whenever  possible.  Those  able  are  advised  to  journey  to  Florida 
or  Madeira.  There  is  a  new  development  which  may  prove  superior 
to  this  long-used  custom,  however.  Very  recently  opinions  have  veered 
to  the  possible  advantage  of  the  brisk,  high  altitude.  It  is  too  early  to 
predict  the  complete  adoption  of  this  policy,  but  the  theory  certainly 
bears  investigation. 

Asses’  milk  is  still  used  but  N.  Chapman  in  1844  wrote  “  I  suspect  it 
has  no  superiority  except,  in  the  language  of  the  celebrated  Harvey,  ‘  the 
patient  be  as  ass.’  ”  The  vogue  for  breast  milk  of  woman  in  the  treatment 
of  Tuberculosis  may  be  classified  in  somewhat  the  same  category.^* 

My  bed  calls  me.  as  I  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  new  day  with 
energ>'.  I  shall  be  coming  home  when  the  session  is  over  at  the  end  of 
February.  I  am  considering  the  notion  of  visiting  my  cousin  Clothilde 
just  outside  of  Baton  Rouge  in  the  process  of  the  journey,  so  I  am 
unable  to  designate  a  specific  date  of  arrival.  However,  I  shall  immediately 
put  myself  in  contact  with  you.  I  look  forward  indeed  to  the  resumption 
of  my  studies  with  you  in  the  ensuing  Spring  and  Summer  seasons.  Every 
best  wish  for  you  and  your  dear  Family.  My  deep  affection  in  particular 
to  Mrs.  Edmons.  I  remain. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Phillip  Tomkins 

“Lawrason  Brown,  M.  D.,  Story  of  Clinical  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  Baltimore,  The 
Williams  and  Wilkins  Co.,  1941,  p.  21. 
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-  Circus  Street 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Sunday  28th  December  1851 

My  Esteemed  Preceptor, 

Merriest  of  Yuletide  Greetings  to  you  and  your  Dear  Family.  I  wish 
that  I  might  have  had  a  visit  with  my  friends  and  relations  at  home 
this  Christmas  season,  but  we  received  only  a  four-day  holiday,  Wednesday 
the  24th  through  Sunday  the  28th. The  trip  to  and  from  Coulie  Croche 
cotild  not  possibly  have  been  made. 

And,  thus.  I  spent  Christmas  Day  with  my  roommates.  We  retired  to 
Clarke’s  Eating  House  on  St.  Charles  Street  for  our  mid-day  Christmas 
meal.  Though  the  food  proved  excellent,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  linger 
over  a  leisurely  meai,  I  suffered  many  thoughts  of  home  and  family. 

We  talked  about  Dr.  C.  A.  Luzenberg,  whose  name  you  are  acquainted 
with  assuredly.  Oh,  but  to  gain  admittance  to  the  treasured  library  he 
left  upon  his  death  three  years  ago.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
and  choicest  private  collections  of  medical  works  in  the  United  States.” 

I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  progress  of  Medicine  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
Why,  but  forty-three  years  ago  Pharmacopoia  had  only  originated! 
What  a  confused  time  for  those  doctors  who  practiced  before  uniformity 
was  established  in  the  prescriptions  of  physicians.  But,  in  your  earliest 
years,  even  you  must  have  experienced  some  inconveniences,  for  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  did  not  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare 
such  a  work  in  conformity  until  1808.**  Too  often  one  simply  does  not 
realize  modern  advantages. 

I  have  been  doing  some  reading  at  the  library  recently  —  Fleetwood 
Churchill,  M.  D.,  on  midwifery.  As  to  the  calculation  of  the  term  of 
gestation,  he  counts  from  the  forthnight  after  the  last  menstruation  hence 
10  lunar  months,  or  9  calendar  months  and  1  week,  or  40  weeks,  or  280 
days.  Variation  must  be  allowed  for,  of  course.*®  I  shall  never  forget  how 
chagrined  I  was  the  first  time  you  had  me  do  such  calculation,  and  I 
predicted  the  date,  only  to  have  you  show  me  I  had  the  baby  arriving  25 
days  later  than  it  should! 

I  had  occasion,  also,  to  do  some  reading  in  Robert  Liston’s  Elements 
Wade,  Thomas  H.:  Op.  cit.,  p.  91. 

“Gross,  Samuel  David:  History  of  American  Medical  Literature  from  1776  to  the 
Present  Time,  Collins,  Philadelphia,  1876,  p.  75. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  18. 

“Churchill,  Fleetwood,  M.D. :  On  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  with  notes 
and  additions  by  R.  M.  Huston,  Am.  ed.  3,  Philadelphia.  Lea,  1876,  p.  159. 
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of  Surgery.  Of  particular  interest  was  a  passage  regarding  leeches. 
Liston  recommends  them  for  any  part  of  the  body  save  that  with  loose 
cellular  substance  (e.  g.,  the  eyelid  and  scrotum),  or  that  with  large 
subcutaneous  veins.  And,  as  gangrene  may  be  induced,  sections  highly 
inflamed  must  be  avoided. 

.\s  for  the  method  of  application,  to  render  the  creatures  lively  and 
energetic,  dipping  them  in  table  beer  is  advised.  Liston  recommends  that 
they  not  be  placed  too  closely  together,  nor  should  they  be  touched  until 
they  drop  olf  of  their  own  accord.  A  little  salt  or  vinegar  will  prove 
effective  in  loosening  those  remaining  too  long.*' 

In  the  same  volume,  Liston  discusses  both  sarcomas  and  carcinomatous 
tumours.  Of  the  former  he  reports  as  the  most  frequent  sites  of  the 
disease  in  children,  the  mamma,  testicle,  and  the  contents  of  the  orbit. 
When  they  are  affected,  “  the  lymphatic  glands,  both  above  and  below  the 
tumor,  and  the  course  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  are  converted  into  an 
encephaloid  mass.” 

-As  for  the  carcinomatous  tumor,  Liston  cites  it  as  “  the  most  malignant 
and  intractable  of  tumours.”  As  distinguished  from  cancer,  the  term 
carcinomatous  is  applied  to  the  condition  in  its  occult  state,  cancer  being 
used  to  describe  the  condition  after  ulceration.  Liston  states  that  the 
disease  attacks  perhaps  the  mammary  gland  most  frequently.  He  further 
describes  the  condition  of  the  patient,  “  The  constitution  is,  from  the 
first,  materially  affected.  The  alimentary  organs  are  deranged  in  function, 
the  patient  has  a  wan  and  sallow  countenance,  and  is  in  general  weak  and 
much  emaciated.”  ” 

I  have  begun  to  think  seriously  about  some  topic  for  my  senior  thesis, 
which  must  be  presented  to  Dean  Nott  one  month  prior  to  graduation.  I 
have  not  settled  definitely  upon  a  topic,  though  have  done  some  general 
reading.  I  had  planned  to  use  some  of  the  time  made  available  by  the 
holiday  period  for  work  on  this  paper,  but  unfortunately  have  been  abed 
with  a  sore  throat  since  the  morning  of  the  26th. 

I  have  been  using  your  favorite  remedy  for  this  —  a  flannel  cloth 
saturated  in  mutton  suet  (kindly  donated  by  my  landlady),  a  few  drops  of 
the  oil  of  turpentine,  wrapped  securely  around  the  neck  while  in  bed.®* 
So,  tonight  I  feel  tolerably  well  and  would  like  to  take  a  promenade  save 
for  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

”  Listun,  Robert :  Elements  of  Surgery,  .Am.  ed.  4,  Philadelphia,  Carey,  1846,  pp.  26-27. 
**  Ibid.,  p.  144. 

’*  Ibid.,  p.  149.  ’*  As  related  by  Mrs.  F.  B.  Chadick,  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana. 
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Classes  went  on  briskly  before  the  holidays  began.  Dr.  Jones  went  over 
in  detail  the  types  of  pain  to  be  expected  in  the  various  tissues  as  Liston’s 
Elements  oj  Surgery  has  them.  In  cellular  tissue,  pain  is  acute  and  throb¬ 
bing;  in  pleura,  sharp  and  lancinating;  in  lungs  and  glandular  organs, 
obtuse  and  heavy;  in  the  skin,  smarting;  in  the  bones,  dull  and  growing.” 

A  case  of  lockjaw  occuring  on  the  wards  recently,  I  was  recalled  of  the 
terrible  luck  we  had  with  poor  Tom  Perkins  last  Spring,  and  of  the 
remedy  advised  by  Mrs.  Baine  —  wcxjlen  material  rolled  together  and 
lit.  so  as  to  smolder  not  blaze.  Hold  the  affected  part,  foot,  hand,  or  some 
part  of  the  body,  in  this  smoke  for  one  half  hour  or  longer.**  However 
effective  this  may  be  in  preventing  lockjaw,  certainly  it  has  not  therapeutic 
qualification ! 

I  saw  three  interesting  operations  prior  to  the  holidays.  They  were 
performed  by  Doctor  Stone,  who  did  a  remarkable  piece  of  work.  One 
was  hydrocele,  or  dropsy  of  Testicle.**  A  second  was  on  a  child,  a  boy, 
of  about  four  years.  The  patient’s  right  foot  being  inverted.  Dr.  Stone 
divided  I  believe  the  “  tendon  Achilles  ”  and  applied  splints.**  A  third 
operation  witnessed  was  that  of  a  Negro  woman  with  one  inflamed  and 
ulcerating  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand.  Dr.  Stone  administered  chloro¬ 
form  and  took  oft  the  finger.  He  took  away  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  with  a  chain  saw  and  applied  a  bandage  over  two  adjoining  fingers. 
There  was  very  little  hemorrhage.** 

We  do  see  many  operations,  but  of  course  I  do  not  have  the  time  to 
devote  to  descriptions  of  each. 

I  am  still  finding  most  valuable  your  Stokes  and  Bell,  Practice  oj 
Medicine.  It  was  generous  of  you  to  let  me  have  it  for  the  term.  I  also 
follow  Pancoat’s  edition  of  Wistar’s  Anatomy.  I  bought  a  new  one  for 
$5.50,  as  the  first  one  became  dirtied  from  so  much  handling  in  the 
dissecting  room.®*  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  teeth  anatomy,  since 
I  pulled  so  many  last  Spring  and  Summer  while  working  with  you. 

Give  my  best  wishes  to  your  beloved  Wife  and  Children.  I  remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Phillip  Tomkins 

**  Robert  Liston :  Elements  of  Surgery,  p.  17. 

**  As  related  by  Mrs.  F.  B.  Chadick,  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana. 

*’  Wade,  Thomas  H. :  op.  cit.,  p.  84. 

”  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

”  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

**W'ade,  Thomas  H. :  Transcription  of  account  book  of  T.  H.  Wade,  typed  by  Mary 
Louise  Marshall,  Hutchinson  Library. 
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Coulie  Croche 
St.  Landry  Parish 
Louisiana 

Dear  Doctor  Edmons, 

As  the  time  quickly  approaches  for  my  graduation,  I  feel  that  I  have 
so  much  yet  to  learn  before  I  shall  feel  confident  in  treating  a  patient.  My 
knowledge  of  anatomy  is  of  fair  amount,  yet  I  would  hesitate  to  do  more 
than  minor  surgery  or  tooth  extraction.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than 
preparing  a  sweet  cream  and  powder  mixture  for  shingles,  but  I  confe.ss 
that  treating  a  pneumonia  patient  leaves  me  with  trepidations. 

I  have  discoursed  with  others  in  my  class  over  this  problem  for  hours 
on  end,  and  while  a  few  feel  confidence  in  their  profession,  most  of  us 
are  not  so  inclined.  It  is  with  much  gratitude  that  I'  shall  return  to 
Coulie  Croche  and  be  a  chick  under  your  wing,  for  I  know  from  my 
previous  experiences  how  much  you  can  teach  me.  It  is  exceedingly 
fortunate  that  most  of  us  can  look  forward  to  working  under  Preceptors 
for  another  year,  for  we  should  certainly  flounder  helplessly  in  other 
circumstance.  Thank  you  again,  my  friend,  for  your  invaluable  counsel. 

I  have  finished  my  thesis  —  on  typhoid  fever  —  and  turned  it  in  during 
January  to  Dr.  Nott,  the  Dean.  I  imagine  he  must  parcel  out  the  theses 
to  other  members  of  the  faculty,  for  he  would  have  difficulty  in  reading 
43  papers.  There  were  186  matriculates  this  year  and  of  those,  42  will 
get  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  Degree  and  one  will  graduate  in  Pharmacy.®* 
Of  course,  many  of  the  186  are  in  their  first  term  of  lectures.  And  some 
dropped  their  studies  early  in  the  session  because  of  illness,  financial 
difficulties,  and  lack  of  proper  educational  background. 

I  am  sorry  to  relate  that  some  of  the  students  have  contracted  diseases, 
resulting  in  death  in  a  few  cases.  Cases  of  smallpox  and  cholera  appearing 
at  Charity  Hospital  are  a  constant  endangerment.  Luckily,  those  who 
have  taken  typhoid  and  measles  have  fared  better  and  recovered.  But 
only  the  end  of  last  month,  James  Tolliver,  of  Columbus,  Mississippi, 
died.  The  students  called  a  meeting  and  passed  a  resolution  regretting 
his  death  and  another  that  we  should  wear  badges  of  mourning  for  a 
period  of  30  days.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  thank  Dr.  Jones  for  his 
attentions  to  Mr.  Tolliver  during  his  illness.*® 

“  “.Annual  Circular  for  1850-51,”  op.  cit.,  p.  3. 

*’  Thomas  H.  Wade. ;  op.  cit.,  p.  99. 


- Circus  Street 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Tuesday  10th  February  1852 
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But,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  theses,  the  42  graduating  students 
wrote  on  varied  and  interesting  subjects  —  here  listed  are  a  few.  Typhoid 
fever,  cholera,  croup,  strictures  of  Urethra.  Phlebitis,  dysentery,  hepatitis, 
hemoptysis,  hernia,  abortion,  rubeola,  gonorrhea  virulente,  acute  lobar 
pneumonia,  rectal  fistula,  sources  of  diagnosis,  abnormal  sounds  of  the 
heart,  Erysipilas,  and  cathartics.** 

Several  of  the  graduates  are  writing  their  theses  in  Latin.  This,  I  am 
told,  will  obtain  compliments  and  praise  for  them.  However,  I  believe 
it  a  waste  of  time  and  effort,  for  who  knows  but  that  fifty  years  from  now 
the  langfuage  of  Latin  will  be  unused  even  in  the  scholarly  world.** 

Dr.  Hunt  gave  us  the  last  lecture  today  in  Physiology.  He  congratu¬ 
lated  us  on  the  fine  attendance  to  his  class  and  wished  us  all  success. 
Instead  of  covering  a  specific  topic,  he  chose  to  use  the  outline  from 
Dunglison’s  Hitman  Physiology  and  commented  on  it  rather  briefly.  As 
it  was  not  in  the  btjok  we  used  in  Coulie  Croche,  I  note  it  for  you :  ** 

Table  of  the  Functions 

1.  Animal  or  of .  1.  Sensibility 

Relation  2.  Muscular  Motion 

3.  Expression  or  language 

II.  Nutritive  .  4.  Digestion 

5.  Absorption 

6.  Respiration 

7.  Circulation 

8.  Nutrition 

9.  Colorification 

10.  Secretion 

III.  Reproductive  .  11.  Generation 

Dr.  Stone  has  performed  several  interesting  operations  lately.  One 
was  upon  a  man  approximately  45  or  50  years  with  a  hair-lip.  He  pared 
the  edges,  brought  them  together  with  a  common  needle,  and  confined 
them  with  a  thread  brought  around  in  the  form  of  a  figure  eight.  Finally 
he  applied  adhesive  plasters.®* 

“  “.\nnual  Circular  for  1850-51  ” :  op.  cil.,  pasted  in. 

**  Gross,  S.  D. :  History  of  American  Medical  Literature  from  1776  to  the  Present  Time, 
op.  cit.,  p.  5.  (Gross  mentions  the  occasional  practice  of  writing  theses  in  Latin.) 

Dunglison.  Robley:  Human  Physiology,  ed.  4,  Philadelphia,  Lea,  1841,  Vol.  I,  p.  51. 

**  Wade,  Thomas  H. :  Op.  cit.,  p.  91. 
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More  recently,  Dr.  Stone  operated  on  a  man  of  35  years  for  necrosis 
of  the  os  or  heel  bone.  After  splitting  it  open  longitudinally,  he  took  away 
part  of  the  bone  with  a  small  chisel.  In  both  operations  described  above 
the  Doctor  was  most  dexterous.  I  shall  miss  his  demonstrations  in  the 
future  and  grasp  at  each  small  detail  now  to  save  in  my  memory.*^ 

Did  you  have  snow  at  home  this  winter?  We  did  —  around  mid- 
January.  In  fact,  t’was  said  to  be  the  coldest  weather  since  1833.®* 

One  of  my  friends  who  finished  in  Medicine  last  year  called  on  me 
briefly  this  week.  He  has  obtained  a  position  with  the  Charity  Hospital 
for  the  coming  year  and  is  planning  to  study  surgery  under  Dr.  Stone. 
The  job  doesn’t  pay  much,  the  hours  are  long,  the  work  often  menial, 
but  the  experience  balances  all  hardships. 

But  the  study  of  medicine  is  in  no  instance  an  easy  road.  All  we 
doctors  and  future  doctors  have  travelled  over  many  of  the  same  ruts 
and  crevices.  Will  it  be  a  smooth  road  for  our  descendants  and  followers? 
I  cannot  but  believe  so,  for  on  all  sides  here  there  is  evidence  of  progress. 
.\nd,  it  is  thus  that  I  can  find  agreement  with  John  Bell,  who  says  so 
firmly,®’ 

Medicine  is  much  more  certain  now  than  it  was  in  past  times.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this:  One  of  which  is,  that  at  the  present  period  diagnosis,  the  guide 
and  master-key  to  sound  treatment  is  more  certain.  You  will  find,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  that  the  old  saying  of  “  doctor’s  differ,”  will  become  less  frequently 
applicable,  because,  as  the  education  and  acquirements  of  medical  men  become  more 
extended,  diagnosis  will  be  reduced  to  fixed  rules,  and  difference  of  opinion  will 
be  very  seldom  observed.  Another  vast  source  of  increased  certainty  is  the  fact, 
now  extensively  established,  that  the  element  of  a  great  number  of  diseases  is  the 
same.  This  is  an  important  law  because  the  deduction  from  it  is,  that  the  principles 
of  treatment  are  the  same  in  these  cases.  It  is  of  the  deepest  importance  in  the 
study  of  Medicine  to  be  able  to  form  a  collection  of  laws  or  fixed  principles. 

It  is  for  us,  the  doctors  in  practice,  to  discover  these  laws  and  put  them 
to  use.  But  you  must  forgive  my  launching  into  my  philosophy  of 
Medicine.  I  shall  ever  attribute  my  ideal  and  goal  to  your  example  —  I 
shall  always  strive  to  be  like  you. 

I  shall  be  with  you  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  We  have 
only  the  examinations  to  hurdle  now. 

*’  Wade,  Thomas  H. :  Op.  cit.,  p.  92. 

**  Wade,  Thomas  H. :  Op.  cit.,  p.  %. 

*•  Bell,  J.  and  Stokes,  W. :  Op.  cit.,  p.  25. 
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But,  I  must  close,  Old  Morpheus  having  diffused  an  opiate  throughout 
my  system.*"  I  wish  your  Family  and  Loved  Ones  well,  and  beg  to 
remain. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Phillip  Tomkins 
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AN  EXPERIMENTAL  PHARMACOLOGICAL  APPRECIATION 
OF  LEVITICUS  XI  AND  DEUTERONOMY  XIV  ♦ 

DAVID  I.  MACHT 

While  engaged  in  an  extensive  research,  which  is  still  in  progress,  on 
the  chemical  and  pharmacological  properties  of  the  blood  and  muscles 
of  normal  individuals  and  of  patients  afflicted  with  cancer,  the  writer 
became  interested  in  investigating  the  comparative  pharmacological  actions 
of  fresh  muscle  juices  and  of  saline  extracts  of  skeletal  muscle  tissues  of 
different  species  of  animals,  both  quadrupeds  and  birds.  Inasmuch  as 
zoological  experiments  with  such  extracts  cannot  be  easily  performed  on 
account  of  protein  reactions  occurring  after  injections  of  such  juices  into 
animals  and  on  account  of  bacterial  and  fungal  contaminations,  a  new 
and  novel  approach  to  the  problem  was  made  by  the  special  “  phyto- 
pharmacological  ”  methods  employed  by  the  author  in  the  last  thirty 
years  (1,  2,  3).  By  phytopharmacology  is  meant  the  study  of  the  action 
of  drugs,  poisons,  toxins,  sera,  and  various  chemicals  on  living  plant- 
physiological  test  objects,  in  contrast  to  animal  or  zoopharmacological  test 
objects.  By  this  method  it  has  been  found  by  the  author  and  his  co-workers 
that  many  toxic  contituents  can  be  detected  in  the  blood  and  various 
body  fluids  of  human  beings  which  toxins  cannot  be  readily  demon¬ 
strated  by  animal  experiments  and  even  by  ordinary  physico-chemical 
methods.  The  simplest  method  employed  for  such  work  by  the  author 
is  to  study  the  effect  on  the  root  growth  of  seedlings  of  Lupinus  albiis 
grown  in  plant-physiological  solutions  containing  the  necessary  salts  and 
ions  for  their  growth,  with  and  without  the  addition  of  one  or  more 
per  cent  of  the  chemical  to  be  investigated.  Such  seedlings  grown  under 
strictly  controlled  ecological  conditions  of  light,  temperature,  etc.,  give 
very  consistent  results,  statistically  reliable.  In  this  way,  the  author  and 
his  school  have  already  discovered  the  presence  of  specific  toxins  in  the 
blood  of  patients  suffering  from  the  very  fatal  disease  emphigus  (4),  in 
patients  afflicted  with  Pernicious  Anemia  (5),  and  in  the  blood  of  all 
psychotic  patients  (6).  Such  methods  are  at  present  employed  in  the 
re.search  on  the  blood  of  normal  and  cancerous  patients. 

*  Read  before  the  annual  meeting  of  The  American  Oriental  Society,  Washington,  D.  C., 
April  8.  1953. 
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In  Studying  muscle  extracts  of  fresh  meats  from  various  species  of 
animals  some  very  interesting  findings  were  made.  These  are  exhibited 
in  the  subjoined  tables.  To  understand  the  significance  of  the  tables  one 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  “  phytotoxic  index  ”  means  the  ratio  in 
percentages  of  root  growth  of  Liipimis  albiis  seedlings  in  a  solution  of 
unknown  muscle  juice  dissolved  in  plant  physiological  saline  to  the 
growth  of  seedlings  from  exactly  the  same  crop  of  plants  grown  in 
normal  control  solutions,  at  exactly  the  same  conditions.  The  lower  the 
index  the  more  poisonous  is  the  effect.  An  examination  of  the  figures 
reveals  data  which  are  of  considerable  interest  not  only  to  the  medical 
investigator  but  also  to  students  of  ancient  Biblical  literature. 

It  was  found  that  muscle  juices  and  saline  extracts  of  skeletal  muscles 
or  “  meats  ”  from  such  domestic  animals  as  the  ox,  calf,  sheep,  goat,  and 
deer  commonly  employed  as  food,  were  practically  non-toxic  for  the  root 


TABLE  1— QUADRUPEDS 

Phytotoxic  Indices  of  2%  Solutions  of  Fresh  Muscle  Juices 


Species  of 

Animal 

No.  of 
Experi¬ 
ments 

Index  of 
Growth 

Species  of 

Animal 

No.  of 
Experi¬ 
ments 

Index  of 
Growth 

Ox 

20 

91% 

Swine 

20 

54% 

Calf 

20 

82% 

Rabbit 

20 

49% 

.Sheep 

20 

94% 

Guinea  Pig 

20 

46% 

Goat 

20 

90% 

Camel 

20 

41% 

Deer 

(Venison) 

20 

90% 

Horse 

20 

39% 

growth  of  the  Lupinus  seedlings,  i.  e.  did  not  inhibit  their  growth.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  muscle  extracts  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  way 
from  the  four  quadrupeds  specifically  prohibited  to  be  consumed  as  food 
in  Leviticus  XI  and  Deuteronomy  XIV,  namely,  the  hog,  hare,  coney,  and 
the  camel  were  very  toxic  for  the  seedlings.  The  coney  is  regarded  by 
many  Biblical  scholars  as  closely  related  to  the  guinea  pig.  Camel  meat 
was  obtained  by  the  writer  directly  from  the  Near  East,  shipped  by  air 
in  a  refrigerator.  (Table  1) 

Similar  experiments  with  extracts  of  muscles  from  other  quadrupeds, 
mostly  wild  ones,  and  beasts  of  prey  were  also  found  to  be  phyto-toxic. 
Specimens  of  fresh  or  frozen  flesh  were  secured  from  the  dog,  cat,  squirrel, 
white  rat,  ground  hog,  fox,  opposum,  hamster,  black  bear,  and  grizzly 
bear  and  rhinoceros.  (Table  2) 
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Other  experiments  were  made  in  exactly  the  same  way  with  muscle 
extracts  from  various  birds.  Here  again  it  was  found  that  the  extracts 
from  the  flesh  of  the  chicken,  the  duck,  goose,  turkey,  pigeon,  and  the  quail 
were  not  toxic,  while  similar  extracts  from  the  flesh  from  birds  of  prey, 
for  example,  the  owl,  hawk,  falcon,  and  the  crow  were  quite  toxic. 
(Table  3) 

T.\BLE  2— QUADRUPEDS 

Phytotoxic  Indices  of  2%  Solutions  of  Fresh  Muscle  Juices 


Species  of 
.Animal 

No.  of 
Experi¬ 
ments 

Index  of 
Growth 

Species  of 
.Animal 

No.  of 
Experi¬ 
ments 

Index  of 
Growth 

Dog 

10 

62% 

Fox  (silver) 

6 

50% 

Cat 

10 

53% 

Opposum 

8 

53% 

( Didclphis  virginiana) 

Squirrel 

6 

43% 

Hamster 

4 

46% 

Rat  (white) 

8 

55% 

Black  Bear 

8 

59% 

(Euarctos  americanus) 

Ground  Hog 

6 

53% 

Grizzly  Bear 

8 

55% 

(Arctomys  monax) 

Rhinoceros 

8 

60% 

Phytotoxic  Indices 

TABLE  3— BIRDS 

OF  2%  Solutions  of  Fresh  Muscle  Juices 

Species  of 

Animal 

No.  of 
Experi¬ 
ments 

Index  of 
Growth 

Species  of 
.Animal 

No.  of 
Experi¬ 
ments 

Index  of 
Growth 

Chicken 

20 

83% 

Sparrow  Hawk 
(h'alco  panvrius) 

6 

63% 

Duck  (mallard) 

10 

90% 

Red  Tail  Hawk 
( Puico  horcalis) 

8 

36% 

(joose 

(Anser  albifrons) 

6 

85% 

Owl 

8 

62% 

Turkey 

10 

85% 

Crow 

10 

46% 

Pigeon 

10 

93% 

Coot 

8 

88% 

Quail 

(Coturnix  communis) 

20 

89% 

Wild  Duck 
(Aylha  amcricana) 

8 

85% 

Canada  Goose 
(  Branta  canadensis) 

7 

85% 

Swan 

6 

87% 

Of  special  interest  were  experiments  made  with  muscle  juices  and 
also  blood  solutions  obtained  from  many  species  of  Ashes.  Fifty-four 
species  of  fishes  were  so  far  studied  in  regard  to  the  toxicity  of  their  meat 
extracts.  It  was  found  that  the  muscle  extracts  of  those  fishes  which 
possess  scales  and  fins  were  practically  non-toxic,  while  the  muscle  ex- 
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TABLE  4 

Toxicity  of  Fish  Muscle  Extracts 


No. 

Common  Name 

ScientiAc  Name 

Phytotoxic 
Index  % 

1. 

“Alewife  ” 

Pomolobus  pseudoharengus 

82 

2. 

Banded  drum 

l.arimus  iasciatus 

80 

3. 

Black  bass 

Micropterus  dolomient 

80 

4. 

Black  drum 

Pogonias  cromis 

105 

5. 

Bluebsh 

Pomatomus  saltatrix 

80 

6. 

“  Bonito  ” 

Auxis  thazard 

78 

7. 

BowAn 

Amia  calva 

90 

8. 

ButterAsh 

Poronotus  triacanthus 

81 

9. 

Carp 

Cyprinus  carpio 

90 

10. 

Catfish 

Amelurus  catus 

48 

11. 

Channel  bass 

Sciaenops  ocellata 

80 

12. 

“  Chub ” 

Chaenobryttus  coronarius 

91 

13. 

Cod 

Gadus  callarias 

90 

14. 

Croaker 

Micropogon  undulatus 

90 

15. 

lid 

.\nguilla  rostrata 

40 

16. 

Flounder 

Paralichthy  dentatus 

83 

17. 

Flying  Ash 

Prionotus  carolinus 

87 

18. 

Gambusia 

89 

19. 

GoldAsh 

Carassius  auratus 

88 

20. 

Haddock 

Melanogrommus  aegleAnus 

80 

21. 

Hake 

Urophycis  regius 

98 

22. 

Halibut 

Phatysomatichthys  hippoglossoides  82 

23. 

Herring 

Clupea  harengus 

100 

24. 

KingAsh 

Tarpon  atlanticus 

83 

25. 

Menhaden 

Brevoortis  tyrannus 

90 

26. 

Moonfish 

Vomer  setipinnis 

51 

27. 

“  Mullet  ” 

Erimyzon  sucetta 

87 

28. 

Pike 

Esox  americanus 

98 

29. 

Pompano 

Trachinotus  carolinus 

no 

30. 

Porcupine  fish 

Diodon  hystrix 

60 

31. 

Porgy 

Stenotomus  chrysops 

80 

32. 

Puffer 

Spheeroides  maculatus 

51 

33. 

Rainbow  trout 

Salmo  gairdneri  irideus 

81 

34. 

“  Robin  ” 

Lepomis  gibbosus 

91 

35. 

Rock 

Roccus  saxatilis 

100 

36. 

“  Salmon  trout  ” 

Cvnosc’on  nehulosus 

96 

37. 

Sand  Bounder 

I.ophopsotta  maculata 

85 

38. 

Sand  skate 

Pteroplates  maclura 

59 

39. 

Smelt 

Menidia  menidia 

90 

40. 

Sea  bass 

Centropristes  striatus 

103 

41. 

Shad 

.'Mosa  sapidissima 

100 

42. 

Shark  (dogAsh) 

Mustelus  canis 

62 

43. 

Silver  squeteague 

Cvnoscion  nothus 

84 

44. 

SpadeAsh 

Chaetodipterus  faber 

80 

45. 

Spanish  mackerel 

Scomberomorus  maculatus 

98 

46. 

Spot 

I.einostomos  xanthurus 

80 

47. 

Stingaree 

Dasvatis  say 

46 

48. 

Sturgeon 

.\cioenser  oxyrhynchus 

87 

49. 

T oadfish 

Onsanus  tau 

49 

50. 

Tuna,  blue  An 

Thunnus  thynnus 

88 

51. 

WeakAsh 

Cvnocion  regalis 

97 

.52. 

White  perch 

Pomoxis  nigromaculatus 

81 

53. 

Whiting,  Carolina 

Menticirrhus  americanus 

84 

54. 

Yellow  perch 

Perea  flavescens 

87 
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tracts  from  fishes  without  scales  and  fins  were  highly  toxic  for  the 
growth  of  Luptnus  albus  seedlings.  Such  fishes  were  catfish,  eel.  moon- 
fish,  puffer,  skate,  sharks,  stingaree,  toadfish,  and  porcupine  fish  (7). 
Similarly,  studies  on  1%  solutions  of  blood  from  a  number  of  fishes  were 
found  to  give  a  similar  difference  in  toxicity  (8) ;  the  blood  from  fishes 

TABLE  5 

Toxicity  for  Lupincs  Seedlings  for  Fish  Blood  1%  Shive's  Solution 
FROM  Fish  with  Scales  and  Fins 


No. 

Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Phytotoxic 
Index  % 

1. 

Kingfish 

Tarpon  atlanticus 

70 

2. 

Bumper 

Chloroscombus  chrysurus 

74 

3. 

Butterfish 

Poronotus  triacanthus 

80 

4. 

Sea  Robin 

Lepomis  gibbosus 

87 

5. 

Pike 

Esox  americanus 

82 

6. 

Goldfish 

Carassius  auratus 

80 

7. 

Chub 

Chaenobryttus  gulosus 

75 

8. 

Carp 

Cuprimus  carpio 

75 

9. 

Flounder 

Paralichthys  dentitus 

75 

TABLE  6 

Toxicity  of  Blood  for  Lupinus  Seedlings  of  Fish  without  Scales  and  Fins 


No. 

Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Phytotoxic 
Index  % 

1. 

Skate 

Pteroplatea  macdura 

60 

2. 

Sand  Shark 

Carcharias  littoralis 

31 

3. 

Hammerhead  Shark 

Sphyma  zygaena 

34 

4. 

Puffer 

Spheroides  maculatus 

44 

5. 

Stingaree 

Dasyatis  say 

55 

6. 

Catfish 

.\meiurus  catus 

59 

7. 

Eel 

■Anguilla  chrisypa 

50 

8. 

Porcupine  Fish 

Diodon  hystrix 

60 

9. 

Toad  Fish 

Opsanus  tau 

50 

with  scales  and  fins  was  but  slightly  inhibitory  to  the  root  growth  of  the 
seedlings,  while  the  blood  specimens  obtained  from  a  number  of  fishes 
without  scales  or  fins  were  highly  toxic.  (Tables  5  and  6) 

Quails  are  not  toxic  as  may  be  seen  from  Exodus  XVI.  How  then  can 
we  explain  scientifically  the  poisoning  by  quail  meat  described  in  Numbers 
XI?  This  problem  puzzled  such  ancient  writers  as  Pliny,  Lucretius, 
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Galen,  and  others.  A  most  beautiful  explanation  is  found  in  a  historical 
Archives  de  I’Institut  Pasteur  d’Algerie,  XIX,  June  1941,  pp.  161-162 
(9).  It  has  been  found  that  quails  of  Near  East  returning  from  their 
migration  fly  over  terrains  in  which  various  poisonous  plants  are  growing, 
among  them  hellebore,  Aconitum  napellus,  and  especially  abundant, 
Conium  maculatum  or  hemlock.  The  birds  gorge  themselves  with  the 
berries  and  seem  to  be  markedly  immune  or  resistant  to  the  poisonous 
products.  Their  flesh  however,  becomes  very  poisonous  for  higher  animals 
as  was  shown  by  actual  experiments  of  Professor  Sergent.  Thus  without 
detracting  from  the  Biblical  account  of  retribution  the  poisoning  can  be 
explained  on  physical  grounds. 

The  observations  described  above  corroborate  the  impression  repeatedly 
made  on  the  author  in  his  investigations  as  a  physician  (M.  D.  Johns 
Hopkins,  1906),  as  an  experimental  biologist  (Member  of  Society  for 
Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine),  and  as  Doctor  of  Hebrew  Literature 
(Yeshiva  University,  1928)  that  all  allusions  of  the  Book  of  Books,  to 
nature,  natural  phenomena,  and  natural  history,  whether  in  the  form  of 
factual  statements  or  in  the  form  of  metaphors,  similes,  parables,  alle¬ 
gories,  or  other  tropes  are  correct  either  literally  or  figuratively.  This  fact 
has  impressed  not  only  the  writer  of  the  present  paper,  but  also  many 
eminent  scientists,  such  as  Moses  Maimonides,  Waldemar  Hafifkine, 
Mathew  F.  Maury,  Robert  A.  Millikan,  Howard  A.  Kelly,  and  many 
others.  Such  being  the  extraordinary  concordance  between  the  data 
of  the  Scriptures  and  many  of  the  modern  and  even  most  recent  discoveries 
in  both  the  biological  and  physico-chemical  sciences,  every  serious  student 
of  the  Bible  will,  I  believe,  endorse  the  assertion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that 
“  The  Scriptures  of  God  are  the  most  sublime  philosophy.  I  find  more 
such  marks  of  authenticity  in  the  Bible  than  in  profane  history  anywhere.” 

Comprehensive  concordances  and  extensive  commentaries  have  been 
written  on  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  Similarly,  other  commentaries  and 
appreciations  have  been  published  dealing  with  the  works  of  Dante,  and 
Goethe,  and  other  great  writers.  That  is  as  it  should  be,  for  their  works 
contain  more  than  is  dreamt  of  by  ordinary  mortals.  History  informs 
us  that  the  poet  Thomas  Gray  spent  eight  years  perfecting  the  marvelous 
lines  and  thoughts  expressed  in  his  “  Elegy.”  Shall  we  deny  the  same 
homage  and  study  to  the  inspired  authors,  —  prophets,  poets,  philosophers, 
naturalists,  moral  teachers,  —  of  the  Book  which  has  alone  remained  the 
Best  Seller  of  all  civilized  ages  ?  The  answer  given  by  men  of  science  and 
medicine,  who  have  had  sufficient  courage,  breadth  of  vision,  and  initiative 
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to  master  the  humanities  along  with  their  acquired  store  of  scientific  lore, 
those  men  and  women  who  live  a  three-dimensional  life  instead  of  the 
flat  ingrown  two-dimensional  one  of  the  so-called  “  specialists  ”  is  un¬ 
equivocal.  Every  word  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  well  chosen  and 
carries  valuable  knowledge  and  deep  significance. 
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MEDICO-HISTORICAL  NEWS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  REPORTS 
TEACHING  THROUGH  MEDICAL  EXHIBITS 
FREDERICK  STENN 

An  effective  method  that  complements  the  regular  course  in  the  teaching  of 
medical  history  consists  in  the  use  of  the  historical  exhibit.  Such  exhibits  have 
been  employed  during  the  past  two  years  at  the  University  of  Illinois  under  the 
artistic  direction  of  Mr.  Tom  Jones.  They  are  housed  in  burglar-proof  glass  wall 
cases  situated  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  main  hall  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Medical  School.  A  case  measuring  8x6x3  feet  contains  relics,  illustrations,  and 
descriptive  matter.  The  relics  are,  whenever  possible,  originals  or  models  of  the 
originals,  the  illustrations  the  best  obtainable  from  the  local  museums,  and  the 
descriptive  matter  limited  to  a  terse  paragraph  written  in  clear  large  letters.  The 
students  prefer  those  exhibits  which  are  practical  and  which  interrelate  a  past 
with  a  present  event  or  idea. 

The  exhibits,  changed  monthly,  have  included  the  stethoscope,  the  gastroscope, 
stomach  pump,  hypodermic  needle,  blood  transfusion  surgical  instruments,  instru¬ 
ments  from  Pompey,  vaginal  specula.  Civil  War  surgery,  Civil  War  hospitals, 
doctor's  satchels  and  bags,  pathological  bone  lesions  of  prehistoric  American 
Indians,  Babylonian  medicine,  code  of  Hammurabi,  relics  of  the  old  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  relics  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  (including  a  photo  of 
Morton’s  inhalator),  models  of  the  pathology  of  acute  appendicitis  and  the  works 
of  Reginald  H.  Fitz,  early  and  recent  x-ray  tubes  and  their  construction  with 
pictures  of  Roentgen,  Coolidge  and  Grubbe,  coronary  heart  disease  and  Dr.  James 
B.  Herrick,  obstetrical  forceps  and  Chamberlen,  Dr.  Amo  Luckhardt,  relics  of 
Wm.  Beaumont,  relics  of  Lord  Lister  and  antisepsis,  Semmelweis  and  puerperal 
sepsis,  Edward  Jenner  and  vaccination,  history  of  anatomic  illustration  and 
Virchow’s  concept  of  cellular  pathology,  and  vaccination  against  tuberculosis 
respectively. 

Most  of  these  were  set  up  in  one  or  two  days,  but  the  complex  ones  required 
as  long  as  a  week.  Decorations  used  to  embellish  the  exhibit  were  carefully 
selected  but  inexpensive.  Objects  for  display  were  found  in  the  local  hospitals 
or  medical  schools  or  old  doctors’  offices. 

For  the  most  part,  the  objects  have  been  generously  loaned  by  the  Army 
Medical  Museum,  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Mutter  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  Anthropology  Department  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  General  Electric  X-ray  Corp.,  University  of  Chicago  libraries. 
Oriental  Museum  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School  library,  American  College  of  Surgeons,  Chicago  Museum  of  Natural 
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History,  Mead  Johnson  and  Co.,  Dr,  Arno  Luckhardt,  Dr.  Emil  Grubbe,  Dr.  Max. 
Thorek,  Dr,  Sol  Rosenthal,  and  V.  Mueller  and  Co. 

Adequate  insurance  and  careful  and  secure  packing  of  these  articles  before 
shipping  are  obligatory.  In  the  transport  of  valuable  items  back  and  forth  across 
the  country  by  mail  and  by  express,  only  once  was  an  article  damaged,  and  this 
due  to  negligence  in  wrapping. 

Many  owners  of  historical  items,  including  universities  and  museums,  fear  to 
loan  their  treasures,  but  the  great  art  museums  have  long  adopted  the  practice 
of  sending  paintings,  prints,  and  tapestries  valued  at  huge  sums  to  distant  lands. 
Medical  history  too  can  be  invigorated  through  the  exhibition  of  its  historical 
treasures  which  lie  almost  unseen  in  vaults  and  locked  cabinets  in  every  city,  town, 
medical  school  and  hospital.  Why  not  put  them  into  circulation  and  let  them  be 
freely  used  by  medical  schools  everywhere? 


GOITER  IN  PERU 

The  following  letter  to  the  editor  front  Professor  Isidor  Greenzvald,  dated 
Jidy  2,  1953,  is  here  published  together  with  a  reply  of  July  26,  1953,  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Juan  B,  Lastres  obtained  in  English  translation  through  Miss  Ccorgianna 
Simmons  Gittinger. 

Professor  Greenwald  zvrites: 

In  her  review  of  Volume  1  of  the  Historia  de  la  Medicina  Peruana  by  Juan  B. 
Lastres,  Georgianna  Simmons  Gittinger  states :  “  Mumps  and  goitre  and  verruga 
were  endemic”  (this  Bulletin,  37,  189,  1953).  Presumably,  the  statement  regarding 
goitre  was  based  on  the  statement  by  Lastres.  page  155:  “El  bocio,  como  la 
verruga,  ha  existido  en  todas  las  epocas  y  en  las  mismas  zonas  geograficas  donde 
actualmente  reina.  Burton,  copiando  a  Garcilaso,  informa  que  el  Inca  Tupac 
Yupanqui  habiendo  sometido  las  provincia  de  Cajamarquilla,  encontro  que  este 
pueblo  procedia  de  uno  mas  antiquo,  llamada  Papamarca,  (|ue  tenian  ‘  gruesos 
bultos,’  que  pendian  de  sus  cuellos.  Paw,  habla  del  bocio.  como  enfermedad  de 
los  indios  que  habitaban  los  contrafuertes  de  la  Cordillera  y  (|ue  usaban  el  agua 
hclada  como  bebida.” 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Lastres  did  not  consult  the  original  sources,  instead  of 
Barton’s  (not  Burton)  (|uotation  of  Rycaut’s  mistranslation  and  of  De  Pauw’s 
misrepresentation  of  Acarette’s  account.  The  originals  were  quoted  in  my  paper 
(this  Bulletin,  17.  229-268,  1945)  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  There  is  not 
in  these,  nor  in  any  other  source  that  I  have  been  able  to  find,  the  slightest  evidence 
for  the  presence  of  endemic  goiter  in  Peru  before,  at,  or  for  at  least  fifty,  probably 
a  hundred,  years  thereafter. 

Isidor  Greenwald 

Professor  Lastres  answers: 

In  confirmation  of  the  sources  cited  in  the  text  and  bibliography  I  can  add: 

Lavoreria  (El  arte  de  curar  entre  los  antiguos  peruanos.  Las  Cronica  Med. 
1901,  no.  307,  p.  300)  :  In  our  judgment  one  disease  existed  then  as  now  as 
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cndeniic,  infectious  goitre.  This,  endemic  in  the  valley  of  Rio  Vilcamayo  in  Cuzco 
is  believed  by  those  attacked  to  be  due  to  the  drinking  water.  Calancha  affirms 
this  opinion,  that  the  disease  (indigenous  term,  ccoto— mound),  is  endemic  in 
certain  regions  where  conditions  have  remainetl  unchanged;  and  the  existence 
of  huacos,  clay  jars  which  represent  goitrous  people,  induce  us  to  believe  that  it 
existed  and  was  known  to  them.  Calancha’s  words  (Cronica  Moralizada)  are: 
Only  in  the  lands  of  Cuzco  and  Chuquisaca  is  a  water  which  causes  people  to 
develop  swellings  about  the  throat  called  cotos. 

Cosme  Bueno,  in  1769  wrote:  .  .  in  Copavilque.  Moxotoro  and  Huanipaya, 
<lue  to  quality  of  lan<l,  air  and  water,  most  of  the  people  are  deaf-mutes,  cross 
eyed  and  w’ith  tumors  on  the  throat  called  cotos.’*  V^aldizan,  H.  (Apuntcs  para 
la  bibliografia  tned.  peruana  1928,  p.  180)  comments  on  this  paragraph  that  this 
was  the  chief  center  of  goitre  in  Peru. 

Hipolito  Ruiz  (Relacion  historica  del  viaje  cn  Pent  y  Chile  1777-1778,  v.  I, 
p.  139)  wrote:  ”  In  Huanuco  there  is  the  disease  called  coto  which  is  a  deforming 
tumor.  Entire  families  suffer  from  it;  it  is  hereditary  but  not  mortal;  they  have 
it  from  infancy  to  old  age.  It  is  uncomfortable,  since  it  impedes  movements  of 
head  and  freedom  of  respiration.  It  does  not  affect  people  coming  from  other 
l)rovinces,  nor  the  children  of  parents  free  of  it.” 

Torres  Rubio— Vocabulario  primero  del  Indico  al  Castellano,  1619,  and  Fray 
Domingo  de  Santo  Tomas  (Lexicon  o  vocabulario  dc  la  lengua  general — Valladolid 
1560)  the  latter  of  whom  came  to  Peru  in  1540  and  was  a  master  of  the  quechua, 
writes  “  Cottoyani — to  have  swelling  on  the  throat  (p.  271),  papera-cotto — 
swelling”  (p.  183). 

In  my  opinion  the  vocabularies  and  ceramics  are  indisputable  evidences  of  tbe 
existence  of  this  disease.  This  has  been  noted  on  huacos  of  those  regions,  where 
it  now  is  endemic.  There  are  few  if  any  huacos  showing  this  deformity  in  the 
collections  from  the  coastal  regions. 

Based  on  this  evidence  I  reaffirm  my  conclusion  that  goitre  existed  in  pre- 
hispanic  Peru  in  the  same  geographic  zones  in  which  it  is  present  today,  as  a 
malady  linked  with  climate,  soil  and  food. 


Juan  B.  Lastres 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  NEWS 

American  Academy  of  the  History  of  Dentistry 
The  Academy  announces  its  annual  meeting  for  September  26,  1953,  at  Cleveland, 
Hotel  Statler,  Parlor  C. 

Baltimore 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club  will  hold  its  first  meeting  of  the 
year  on  October  21,  1953,  5  p.  m.  Professor  Harcourt  Brown,  Department  of 
Romance  Languages,  Brown  University,  will  speak  on  “  Materia  Medica, 
Garganttia,  and  Rabelais.” 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Medical  School  announces  a  lecture  series,  “  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Medicine.”  The  lectures  will  be  given  on  subsequent  Tuesdays,  October 
13-November  24,  1953,  by  the  following  speakers  from  various  institutions  in  the 
area:  Mr.  J.  Christian  Bay  (Introtluction  to  the  History  of  Medicine);  Dr. 
Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht  (Ancient  Medicine);  Dr.  Frederick  Stenn  (Greek  Medi¬ 
cine)  ;  Dr.  Ilza  Veith  (Oriental  Medicine)  ;  Dr,  A.  Levinson  (Medieval  Medicine)  ; 
Dr.  Barry  Anson  (Medicine  of  the  Sixteenth  Century);  and  Dr.  D.  J.  Davis 
(American  Medicine). 

College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia 

The  Section  on  Medical  History  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia 
will  award  a  cash  prize  of  $100.00  to  the  student  of  any  one  of  the  medical  schools 
of  Philadelphia  who  submits  an  essay  on  the  history  of  medicine,  or  dealing  with 
the  medical  humanities,  that  is  judged  the  best  of  those  submitted  by  October  1, 
1954.  The  prize  will  be  awarded  at  a  dinner  to  which  all  aspirants  for  the  prize 
will  be  invited  as  g^uests  of  the  Section  on  Medical  History, 

This  fall,  the  Section  on  Medical  History  will  again  give  six  weekly  lectures 
on  medical  history  to  the  students  of  all  the  medical  schools  of  Philadelphia.  The 
lectures  are  delivered  at  the  Hall  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia, 
19  S.  22nd  .St.  The  course  covers  an  introduction  on  the  meaning  and  values 
of  medical  history,  classical  and  medieval  medicine,  renaissance  medicine,  medicine 
during  the  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th  centuries,  and  the  social  aspects  of  medical 
history.  The  course  is  supported  by  the  five  medical  schools  of  Philadelphia  and 
will  be  conducted  by  Professor  Richard  H.  Shryock  and  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin,  both 
of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on 
Monday  evenings,  from  7 : 00  until  8 : 00  P.  M.,  beginning  October  12,  1953. 

Milwaukee 

The  following  series  of  lectures  is  announced  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  exhibit 
on  “  The  Story  of  Medicine  in  Art  ”  at  the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute  (see  this 
BuUetin,  1953.  vol.  27,  p.  390)  : 

September  11 :  Howard  Dittrick,  “  Aztec  Terra  Cotta  Figures  Depicting  Disease  ” 
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September  24: 
October  1 : 

October  6 : 

October  8 : 
October  15: 
October  22: 


Tom  Jones,  “  The  Evolution  of  Medical  Illustration  ” 

Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht,  “  Medical  Art  as  a  Psychological  Safety- 
Valve  ” 

Lejaren  A.  Hiller,  “  Experiences  I  Had  in  Creating  the  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Progress  of  Surgery  from  Remote  Times  to  Lister  ” 
G.  Kasten  Tallmadge,  “  Contributions  of  Art  to  Medicine  ” 
Glenn  Sonnedecker,  “  Art  and  Pharmacy  ” 

Lucien  C.  Goldschmidt,  “  Illustration  and  the  Development  of 
Science  ” 


Surgeons’  Hall  of  Fame 

Plans  for  the  Surgeons’  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  International  College  of  Surgeons 
are  being  actively  pursued.  An  Electoral  College,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  vote 
admission  to  the  Hall  of  Fame,  is  being  selected.  The  Hall  of  Fame  was  featured 
on  September  13  at  a  special  Hall  of  Fame  in  Surgery  Program  at  the  18th 
annual  congress  (United  States  and  Canadian  Sections)  of  the  International 
College  of  Surgeons  at  New  York. 

Texas 

The  Bexar  County  Medical  Society  is  celebrating  its  100th  anniversary  on 
September  24,  1953.  Thomas  E.  Keys,  Librarian  of  the  Mayo  Qinic,  will  deliver 
an  address  on  “  An  Epitome  of  Medical  History.” 

Death 

Dr.  Samuel  Clark  Harvey.  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee  of  the  1954 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the  Histor>’  of  Medicine,  died 
suddenly  on  August  23.  1953.  An  obituary  is  to  appear  in  a  later  issue  of  the 
Bulletin. 


NEWS  FROM  ABROAD 

International  Concress  of  the  History  of  Medicine 

The  14th  International  Congress  of  the  History'  of  Medicine  will  be  held  at 
Rome  and  Salerno,  September  13-20,  1954.  Registration  fees  are:  Lit.  8,000  for 
the  participants  of  the  Congress  (Lit.  5,000  for  members  of  the  International  Society 
of  the  History  of  Medicine)  and  Lit.  5.000  for  members  of  their  families.  The  fees 
are  to  be  sent  to:  Banco  di  S.  Spirito,  Tesoreria  dell’  Universita  cc,' 10425,  or: 
Prof.  L.  Stroppiana,  Tesoriere  del  XIV  Congresso  Intern,  di  Storia  della  Medicina 
— Citta  Univei  sitaria.  Roma. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to:  Segretaria  XIV  Congresso  Inter- 
nazionale  di  Storia  della  Medicina — Istituto  Storia  della  Medicina — Citta  Uni- 
versitaria,  Roma.  Participation,  even  if  tentative,  should  be  announced  to  the 
Secretariate  of  the  Congress  without  delay.  The  titles  of  papers,  accompanied  by 
an  abstract  of  not  more  than  200  words,  have  to  be  available  in  duplicate  by 
March  15,  1954.  The  topics  to  be  discussed  will  comprise: 

1.  Medicine,  human  vector  between  the  peoples. 

2.  What  medicine  has  done  for  the  progress  of  civilization. 
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3.  The  school  of  Salerno  and  the  medical  world  before  the  establishment 

of  universities. 

4.  Various  subjects. 

Germany 

The  Deutsche  Vereinigung  fiir  Geschichte  der  Medizin,  Naturwissenschaft  und 
Technik  e.  V.  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Hameln,  September  25-29,  1953, 
together  with  the  Arbeitsgemeinschaft  fur  Technikgeschichte  im  Verein  Deutscher 
Ingenieure.  A  large  number  of  the  papers  are  devoted  to  the  18th  century. 

History  of  Biology 

.\n  International  Biohistorical  Commission  (Secretary:  F.  Verdoorn,  Waltham, 
Mass.)  is  being  organized  as  the  Biohistorical  Subsection  of  the  International 
Union  of  Biological  Sciences.  The  aims  of  the  Commission  are  to  further  research 
and  cooperation  between  workers  in  the  history  of  pure  and  applied  biological 
sciences,  particularly  in  those  fields  where  history  is  not  merely  an  academic 
discipline,  but  a  key  to  the  present  and  future ;  to  stimulate  closer  contacts  between 
workers  in  biology  and  the  hiunanities;  to  promote  international  cooperation  in 
the  biological  sciences,  with  special  reference  to  the  various  historical  factors 
involved.  It  is  emphasized  that  the  Commission  is  mainly  interested  in  projects 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  current  work  in  the  biological  sciences  and  that 
it  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  biological  history  as  a  branch  of,  or  for  the 
sake  of,  the  history  of  science. 

Israel 

The  Society  for  the  History  of  Medicine  and  the  Natural  Sciences  held  its 
third  convention  in  Tel  Aviv.  (See  J.A.M.A.  July  25,  1953,  vol.  152,  p.  1256.) 

Leyden,  Netherlands 

On  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  two  famous  Dutch  physicists, 
Hendrik  Antoon  Lorentz  (1853-1928)  and  Heike  Kamerlingh  Onnes  (1853-1926), 
a  commemorative  exhibition  is  being  held  from  June  20th  to  August  30th,  1953, 
at  the  National  Museum  for  the  History  of  Science.  Lorentz  can  be  considered 
as  the  link  between  classic  and  modern  physics.  His  electronic  theory  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  atomic  theory  and  the  Lorentz-contraction  for  the  theory  of 
relativity.  Kamerlingh  Onnes  was  the  organizer  of  the  cryogene  laboratory  at 
Leyden  which  now  bears  his  name.  He  was  the  first  to  liquify  helium  (1908) 
and  he  discovered  the  superconductivity  of  certain  metals.  He  was  called  “  le 
gentleman  du  zero  absolu.” 

Death 

Doctor  Rene  Sand,  Professor  at  the  Universite  Libre,  Brussels,  Belgium,  died 
at  Brussels,  August  23,  1953.  Dr.  Sand,  who  was  born  on  January  30,  1877,  is 
weM  known  as  the  author  of  Health  and  Human  Progress  and  The  Advance  to 
Social  Medicine,  and  an  authority  on  the  history  of  hygiene  and  public  health. 
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Cyril  Elgood.  A  Medical  History  of  Persia  and  the  Eastern  Caliphate.  Cam¬ 
bridge:  at  the  University  Press,  1951.  xii  +  617  pp.  Ill.  $10.00. 

The  goal  of  this  book  is  indicated  in  the  preface  where  the  author  writes  (p.  v) : 

“  I  have  here  attempted — and  I  believe  that  I  am  breaking  virgin  soil  in  so  doing — 
to  give  a  continuous  history  of  the  art  and  practice  of  Medicine  in  Persia  and  the 
bordering  countries  from  the  earliest  times  until  the  present  day  and  thus  to  place 
the  well-known  Arab  names  in  the  correct  historical  position  and  true  perspective.” 
Correspondingly,  the  book  deals  with  the  early  period  that  came  to  an  end  with 
Alexander’s  conquest  (ch.  1),  the  nearly  1000  years  from  Alexander’s  death  to 
the  rise  of  Islam  (ch.  2),  the  period  to  the  Mongol  conquest  of  Baghdad  in  1258 
(ch.  3-10),  the  succeeding  centuries  of  Mongol  domination,  the  empire  of  Tamer¬ 
lane.  and  the  Safarids  (ch.  11-13),  and  the  era  of  about  300  years  of  slowly 
growing  contact  with  the  West  ending  in  the  nationalization  of  the  medical  services 
(ch.  14-19).  A  final  chapter  (20)  discusses  the  value  and  ways  of  studying  Arabic 
medicine  in  general  and  Persian  medicine  in  particular,  and  an  extensive  index 
closes  the  book  which  is  well  printed  and  pleasingly  bound. 

The  author’s  interest  centers  of  course  in  the  Arabic  phase  of  medicine  in  Persia, 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  gives  this  aim  a  broad  basis.  It  is 
here  that  the  reader  meets  with  such  familiar  names  as  Hunayn  ibn  Ishaq,  Avicenna, 
Rhazes,  and  the  Qurra  and  Bukht  Yishu'  families  to  whose  genealogies  the  author 
has  devoted  special  attention.  From  a  strictly  medical  point  of  view  the  parts 
dealing  with  medical  practice,  especially  the  discussion  of  pharmacology  (in  ch.  13), 
seem  the  most  interesting.  But  the  subsequent  parts  are  probably  those  least  known 
to  the  majority  of  readers;  it  is  here  more  than  anywhere  else  that  the  book  will 
serve  as  a  guide. 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  how  reliable  a  guide  it  is.  On  the  basis  of  those 
parts  with  which  this  reviewer  can  claim  some  familiarity  he  cannot  express 
unreserved  consent.  For  completeness’  sake,  the  first  chapter  probably  had  to  be 
included,  but  it  consists  largely  of  doubtful  speculation.  To  claim  “  that  the 
Persians  taught  the  Greeks  the  elements  of  that  system  of  medicine,  which  has 
been  known  ever  since  as  Greek  medicine  ”  (p.  19)  seems  bold  indeed.  Gotze’s 
article  (quoted  p.  21,  note  1)  is  of  such  conjectural  nature  that  it  will  hardly 
support  far-reaching  conclusions.  It  is  especially  in  its  relation  to  classical  medicine, 
that  the  book  shows  weaknesses.  The  classical  literary  tradition  in  surgery  and 
obstetrics  seems  underestimated  (see  e.  g.,  p.  294)  ;  and  the  chronological  remarks 
on  the  Latin  translations  from  the  Arabic  (pp.  112-115)  seem  unclear,  to  say  the 
least.  However,  these  criticisms  should  not  obscure  the  important  fact  that  here, 
for  the  first  time,  we  have  a  book  in  which  the  development  of  medicine  in  Iran 
can  be  followed  through  the  centuries  and  changing  civilizations. 

In  reading  the  account,  the  reader  may  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  story 
itself  is  largely  told  in  terms  of  court  physicians  and  in  close  relation  with  political 
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developments.  The  book  includes  really  a  political  history  of  Persia  which  at  times 
overshadows  the  medical  aspect  (see  e.  g..  ch.  17  on  the  introduction  of  Western 
Medicine).  The  physicians  seem  to  have  been  compelled  to  play  an  active  political 
role  and  this,  apparently,  was  not  confined  to  the  older  periods ;  in  1836  “  the 
British  diplomatic  mission  was  .  .  .  with  the  exception  of  the  military  members, 
composed  entirely  of  medical  men  ”  (p.  477).  What  made  the  physician,  especially 
the  body  physician  of  the  prince,  such  a  powerful  political  personality?  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  we  justified  in  giving  prime  attention  to  these  conspicuous 
figpires?  Were  the  other  physicians  really  as  negligible  as  they  appear  to  be? 
These  final  questions  are  not  raised  in  contradiction  to  the  author,  but  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  views  expressed  in  his  last  chapter.  Dr.  Elgood  is  right  in  empha¬ 
sizing  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  study  of  Arabic  medicine.  It  holds  many  interesting 
problems  the  answer  to  which  will  help  us  to  gain  a  broader  understanding  of 
medicine. 

OwsEi  Temkin 


Alfred  Siggel.  Die  indischen  Bucher  aus  dem  Parodies  der  Wcisheit  iiber  die 
Medizin  des  'All  ibn  Sahl  Rabban  at-Tabarl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
und  der  Literatur,  Abhandlungen  der  geistes-  und  sozial-wissenschaftlichen 
Klasse,  Nr.  14.  Wiesbaden:  Verlag  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  und 
der  Literatur  in  Mainz,  in  Kommission  bei  Franz  Steiner  Verlag  GMBH, 
1950.  58  pp. 

In  850,  the  Persian  physician,  'All  ibn  Sahl  Rabban  at-Jabari  wrote  his 
“  Paradise  of  Wisdom  in  Medicine  ”  (Firdaus  al-hikma  fi't-tibb)  which  is  one  of 
the  oldest  medical  works  in  the  Arabic  langtiage.  The  Arabic  text  was  edited 
by  M.  Z.  Siddiqi  in  1928,  and  the  late  Dr.  Max  Meyerhof,  in  1931,  reported  on 
the  work  in  two  articles  published  in  Isis  (vol.  XVI,  no.  48),  and  the  Zeitschrift 
d.  Deutschen  Morgenldndischen  Gesellschaft  (vol.  10,  H.  1-2)  respectively.  The 
significance  of  the  Paradise  of  IVisdom  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  its  last  part 
contains  a  summary  of  Indian  medicine,  compiled  from  classical  Indian  medical 
treatises.  The  present  booklet  presents  a  translation  of  chapters  1-34  of  this 
summary.  As  Professor  Siggel  points  out,  at-Xabari  may  have  utilized  existing 
Syrian  or  Persian  translations  for  his  excerpts.  To  the  modern  reader  they  will 
not  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  Indian  medicine,  but  as  an  interesting  example 
of  an  attempt  to  assimilate  Indian  medical  thought  into  a  system  dominated  by 
Greek  concepts  (p.  7).  Through  his  introductory  chapters  and  notes.  Professor 
Siggel  has  facilitated  this  task.  One  critical  remark  may  serve  as  an  additional 
illustration  of  the  imposition  of  Arabic  concepts  upon  the  Indian  original.  In  the 
chapter  dealing  with  the  influence  of  demons,  a  prescription  occurs  against  "umm 
a$-$ubyan.  Siggel  translates  this  term  literally  with  “  the  mother  of  the  boys  ” 
(p.  49)  and  thinks  of  a  female  demon  who  seizes  children  (p.  58,  note  7  to  ch.  33). 
But  the  term  is  a  synonym  for  epilepsy,  probably  coined  to  translate  into  Arabic 
the  Greek  “  paidion  ”  which  occurs  in  Galen  and  other  Greek  authors  as  a  name 
for  this  disease. 
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Caelius  Aurelianus.  Gynaecia.  Fragments  of  a  Latin  version  of  Soranus’ 
Gynaecia  from  a  thirteenth  century  manuscript.  Edited  by  Miriam  F.  Drabkin 
and  Israel  E.  Drabkin.  Supplements  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine, 
No.  13.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1951.  xv  +  136  pp.  $3.00. 

Medical  books  are  written  for  use  and  books  that  were  frequently  used  obviously 
underwent  all  kinds  of  changes  particularly  before  the  invention  of  printing.  The 
textbook  of  the  Hippocratic  Collection  On  IVomcn's  Diseases  (mpi  ywauctiwv  a'-/3') 
was  abstracted  and  this  abstract  appears  independently  under  the  title  On  the 
Nature  of  Wowan  {mpi  ywoottiiys  <f>v(xio^)-  Similarly  the  treatise  On  Sterile 
IV omen  (mpi  d<^dpiuv)  was  transmitted  independently  but  was  in  all  probability 
meant  to  be  Book  III  of  the  large  textbook.  Ancient  books,  in  other  words,  are 
never  rigid  and  we  must  not  be  astonished  if  we  find  many  variations. 

This  is  just  what  happened  to  the  Gynaecia  of  the  famous  and  versatile  Methodist 
physician  Soranus.  His  textbook  of  gynaecology  and  obstetrics  must  have  been 
very  popular  in  imperial  Rome.  As  the  text  was  rather  long  an  abstract  of  it  was 
made  in  the  form  of  a  catechism  either  by  Soranus  himself  or  by  one  of  his 
followers,  a  book  that  must  have  been  very  useful  not  only  to  physicians,  but  also 
for  the  instruction  of  midwives.  The  textbook  was  translated  into  Latin  twice, 
probably  in  the  fifth  century,  by  Caelius  Aurelianus,  who  also  translated  Soranus’ 
treatises  On  Acute  Diseases  and  On  Chronic  Diseases,  and  again,  probably  in 
the  sixth  century  by  an  otherwise  unknown  man  by  name  of  Mustio  or  Muscio. 
A  compilation  from  these  two  translations  was  made,  we  do  not  know  exactly 
when.  My  guess  would  be  that  it  was  during  the  Carolingian  period  when  similar 
compilations  were  made  from  Latin  translations  of  Greek  texts.  The  gfvnecological 
compilation  was  transmitted  under  the  name  of  Caelius  Aurelianus  and  has  recently 
been  found  in  a  13th  century  manuscript  from  which  M.  F.  and  1.  E.  Drabkin  have 
edited  it  in  an  exemplary  way. 

Every  new  text  is  important  and  this  one  quite  particularly  so  as  only  fragments 
of  the  Caelius  version,  preserved  in  the  older  Latin  translation  of  Oribasius,  were 
known.  The  original  text  of  Soranus,  moreover,  is  by  no  means  complete  and  a 
translation  even  if  it  is  not  quite  literal  obviously  helps  to  fill  in  gaps  in  the 
original  and  possibly  also  to  correct  corrupt  passages.  The  text  of  Mustio’s  version 
is  preserved  in  a  number  of  manuscripts  but  it  also  has  gaps  and  corruptions  and 
the  new  manuscript  will  undoubtedly  help  to  improve  the  text.  Like  all  early 
mediaeval  translations  this  also  is  of  great  linguistical  interest;  it  illustrates  one 
phase  of  the  Latin  language  and  has  words,  translations  from  the  Greek,  not 
attested  elsewhere. 

The  edition  could  not  be  better.  Departures  from  the  reading  of  the  manuscript 
are  noted  in  the  critical  apparatus.  Reference  is  given  to  corresponding  passages 
of  Soranus  and  Mustio.  The  two  versions, — Caelius  and  Mustio — are  distinguished 
by  different  type  and  indices  nominum  and  verborum  greatly  add  to  the  value  of 
the  edition. 

One  more  word  should  be  said  about  the  manuscript.  There  was  a  certain 
tendency  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  group  texts  so  that  together  they  would  form  some 
kind  of  textbook  or  even  canon.  Codex  Laurentianus  plut.  73,  codex  1,  Saec.  X 
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is  a  good  example  of  a  gynecological  textbook  in  that  it  groups  seven  texts  including 
Mustio,  Vindician,  Theodore  Priscian  and  several  treatises  of  Pseudo-Cleopatra. 
Similar  groups  of  gynecological  treatises  occur  in  the  Leningrad  Codex  Fo.  VI. 
No.  3,  Saec.  X  (from  Corbie),  in  the  Vendome  Ms.  175,  Saec.  XI,  and  others. 
The  manuscript  used  by  the  Drabkins  which  is  now  owned  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Hague  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  also  lias  an  entire  group  of  gynecological  treatises  but  being  later 
it  also  includes  the  Salernitan  treatise  De  curis  mulierum  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Trotula.  It  has  in  addition  a  group  of  surgical  Salernitan  treatises 
combine<l  with  the  surgery  of  Abulcasis  and  the  Chirurgia  equorum.  And  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  we  have  two  references  to  manuscripts  now  lost,  containing 
almost  identical  groups  of  treatises  in  Richard  de  Fournival’s  Biblionomia  and  in 
a  15th  century  catalogue  of  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey  in  Canterbury. 

Henry  E.  Sigerist 


Juan  B.  Lastres.  Historia  de  la  Mcdicina  Peruana,  Vol.  II,  La  Medicina  en  el 
Virreinato,  368  pp.,  23  ill.;  Vol.  Ill,  La  Medicina  en  la  Republica,  387  pp., 
46  ill.  Lima:  University  of  San  Marcos,  1951.^ 

Doctors  and  surgeon  barbers  who  came  to  Peru  with  the  Conquest  had  no 
training  and  little  knowledge.  Charles  V  decreed  that  no  one  lacking  a  degree 
should  practice  medicine  or  surgery.  With  the  organization  of  vicereg^al  govern¬ 
ment,  capable  doctors  and  surgeons  came  from  Spanish  universities.  The  first 
Protomedico  was  appointetl  by  the  Cabildo  in  1537.  His  duties  included  inspection 
of  pharmacies,  control  of  medical  practice,  and  discouraging  quacks  and  imposters. 
The  Tribunal  of  the  Protomedicato,  imported  from  Spain,  controlled  medical 
practice  and  education  and  was  established  by  law  in  1570. 

Hospitals  were  ordered  founded  in  1541  and  the  viceroys  were  required  to  visit 
them  periodically  for  inspection.  The  first  one  was  established  in  Lima  in  1538. 

The  University  of  San  Marcos,  founded  in  1551  with  theology,  law,  and  arts, 
gave  some  instruction  in  medicine,  but  there  was  no  chair  of  medicine  till  1634. 
Teaching  followed  the  academic  plan  of  the  University  of  Salamanca.  There  were 
two  professors  of  medicine,  the  Prima  who  lectured  in  the  morning  was  senior, 
and  was  usually  the  Protomedico.  Visperas  lectured  in  the  evening  and  was 
secondary. 

Efforts  were  made  early  to  protect  the  health  of  the  Indians  who  worked  in  the 
mines  and  were  subject  to  respiratory  diseases.  Negro  slaves  were  imported  for 
this  work,  and  added  to  the  epidemiological  problems,  being  especially  subject  to 
tuberculosis  and  leprosy. 

Epidemics  of  both  16th  and  17th  centuries  included  verruga,  small-pox,  measles, 
typhus,  tabardillo.  All  were  treated  with  purging,  bleeding,  clysters,  and  malarial 
patients  received  the  bitter  bark.  Studies  of  Inca  pathology  indicate  pre-Conquest 
knowledge  of  the  curative  properties  of  quina  (cinchona)  in  malaria,  withheld  from 
the  Spanish  till  the  time  of  the  Viceroy  Count  Chinchon,  around  1630. 


‘  For  a  review  of  vol.  1  see  this  Bulletin,  1953,  vol.  27,  p.  188. 
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Military  medicine  and  surgery  existed  from  the  Conquest.  Surgery  treated 
wounds  and  battle  injuries  and  was  always  considered  inferior  to  medicine. 
Frequently  the  surgeon  was  a  negro  or  mulatto. 

Magic -religious  medicine  in  16th  century  Lima  records  miraculous  cures  by 
Fray  Martin  de  Porres,  Santa  Rosa  of  Lima,  and  Fray  Juan  Masias.  It  was  a 
time  of  mystic  fervor  with  a  varied  and  specific  hagiology. 

The  Inquisition,  established  in  Lima  in  1570  to  maintain  purity  of  the  Faith, 
waged  war  on  any  doctor  whose  practices  were  unacceptable. 

Hospitals  were  being  founded  regularly,  always  under  the  supervision  of  religious 
orders,  the  Bethlemites,  Juan  de  Dios,  and  the  Company  of  Jesus. 

Medico-legal  autopsies,  permitted  in  the  17th  century,  were  precursors  of  later 
anatomical  studies.  A  chair  of  anatomy  was  founded  in  1711,  but  there  was  little 
formal  teaching  till  1752,  and  dissection  came  much  later.  The  texts  followed 
Vesalius  and  other,  Spanish,  authors.  Medicine  continued  close  to  religion,  many 
of  its  teachers  being  members  of  the  clergy.  Instruction  in  San  Marcos  began  to 
suffer  by  competition  with  the  religious  establishments.  Surgery  lagge<l  but 
eventually  gained  status  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Astrology  was  important,  but  the  few  grains  of  science  regarding  the  observation 
of  stars  were  obscured  by  absurd  interpretations.  The  Peru  Almanacs  existed 
from  1680  to  1874  with  data  on  natural  science,  medicine,  religion,  mathematics. 
Two  of  the  editors  at  the  turn  of  the  18th  century  were  Cosme  Bueno  (1711-1798) 
and  Gabriel  Moreno  (1735-1809).  Bueno  was  a  great  cosmographer,  interested 
in  mathematics  and  classic  culture  in  medicine.  Moreno’s  interests  were  natural 
science  and  medicine.  They  were  the  teachers  of  Jose  Hipolito  Unanue,  the 
grandest  figure  in  the  history  of  Peruvian  medicine.  Unanue  (1755-1833)  founded 
the  College  of  San  Fernando,  1809,  for  medicine  and  surgery,  with  an  operating 
theatre,  to  replace  the  inadequate  professorship  of  medicine  in  San  Marcos. 
Cayetano  Heredia  (1797-1861),  established  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  San  Marcos 
in  1856,  when  the  College  of  Independence  (1821-56)  disintegrated.  These  two 
are  considered  the  fathers  of  Peruvian  medical  education. 

Unanue,  one  of  the  encyclopedic  minds  of  the  late  18th  century  whose  book, 
El  Clima  de  Lima,  is  a  demographic  classic  of  the  period,  also  devised  the  medical 
curricula  for  the  University.  A  revival  in  general  education  was  also  due  to  him. 
New  professorships  were  established  and  conditions  in  the  hospitals  improved. 
The  Protomedicato,  important  because  of  Unanue  and  Tafur,  declined  after  1820, 
but  was  not  discontinued  till  1848.  Unanue  also  raised  pharmacy  to  a  science, 
with  courses  in  the  College  of  San  Fernando.  His  political  services  to  his  country 
were  unparalleled. 

Jose  Ulloa  instituted  study  and  care  of  mental  cases.  Obstetrics  was  empiric 
till  the  advent  of  Dr.  Madame  Fessel,  1826,  who  reformed  the  practice.  Military 
health  units  and  hospitals  were  fostered  from  1856;  the  Red  Cross  was  organized 
in  1879. 

Daniel  A.  Carrion  (1859-85)  investigated  and  proved  Oroya  fever  and  verruga 
to  be  the  same  disease.  He  died  as  a  result  of  these  researches.  Verrugfa  epidemics, 
recorded  since  1532,  had  the  bacillary  cause  found  by  Albert  Barton  in  1898. 
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Romulo  Eyzaguirre  worked  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis  the  last  two  decades 
of  the  19th  century. 

The  Medical  Society  founded  in  1854  by  professors  of  medicine  and  surgery 
to  study  the  history  of,  and  current  progress  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  became 
extinct  during  the  Chilean  War  in  1867.  The  Free  Academy  of  Medicine,  revived 
in  1885,  became  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1889.  This  exists  to-day, 
is  autonomous  and  also  consultative  for  the  Government.  Some  medical  periodicals 
were  transitory,  but  La  Cronica  Medico,  1884,  still  survives. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  finally  was  incorporated  in  the  San  Marcos  University 
in  1850.  In  1893  the  government  established  a  7  years  course,  and  a  3  years 
course  for  pharmacy.  The  new  Medical  School  was  built  in  1903.  In  1943  the 
pharmacy  course  was  a  5  years  course. 

A  Sanitary  Commission  was  established  in  1817.  Till  1855  water  was  sold 
from  house  to  house,  then  water  pipes  were  installed,  but  open  drainage  remained 
till  1898. 

Demographic  studies  in  1900  showed  Lima  superior  to  most  European  cities, 
but  inferior  to  many  American  municipalities.  There  has  been  great  improvement 
since.  Lima  is  abreast  of  modern  developments  in  x-rays,  preventive  inoculations, 
and  the  newest  chemotherapy  and  anti-biotics,  having  made  tremendous  advances 
in  therapeutics,  prophylaxis,  construction  of  hospitals,  and  industrial  medicine. 

Georgianna  Simmons  Gittincer 

Lxkningar — Curationes — sera  porkels  Arngrimssonar.  Skyrt  hefur  og  birt 
Vilmundur  J6nsson  landlxknir.  Reykjavik:  Helgafell,  1949.  511  pp. 

Curationes  Thorchilli  Arngrimi  (I-CXXVII)  were  written  in  Latin  by  himself, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  (the  earliest  case  is  apparently 
1651,  but  a  great  many  are  undated),  porkell  or  Thorchillus,  as  he  called  himself, 
was  born  1629,  the  son  of  Iceland’s  most  famous  Renaissance  scholar,  Arngrimur 
Junsson  the  Learned,  whose  works  in  Latin,  like  Crymogaea,  revealed  to  Scandi¬ 
navian  scholars  the  value  of  the  Old  Icelandic  literature,  for  the  first  time.  The 
son  seems  to  have  been,  if  not  the  earliest,  then  among  the  earliest  learned  medical 
men  of  Iceland,  though  he  did  not  “  practice  ”  his  medicine,  but  lived  as  a  parson 
at  Gar6ar,  where  he  died  in  1677.  He  seems  to  have  studied  with  the  famous 
Ole  Worm. 

The  editor.  Dr.  Vilmundur  Jdnsson,  is  the  head  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Iceland  {landlaeknir) .  He  has  written  a  big  book  around  the  slim  (78  pp.  of) 
Latin  text.  To  give  an  idea  of  this  I  translate  his  headings :  Introduction  I.  The 
medical  book  of  Jon  Grunnvikingur,  2.  The  MS.  of  the  medical  diary,  3.  Generali¬ 
ties  about  the  author. — Historical  Background:  1.  The  Galenic  science  and  the 
development  of  medicine  in  Europe,  2.  Medical  science  in  the  Danish  monarchy, 
3.  More  about  the  author,  hypotheses. — Explanations:  1.  The  work  itself,  2.  The 
method  of  editing,  3.  Sources. — The  Text  follows  with  three  appendices  and,  finally, 
three  indices. 

The  book  is  apparently  full  of  meat,  but,  having  been  written  in  Iceland,  may 
be  found  lacking  in  source  material.  The  editor  naturally  bemoans  this. 

Stefan  Einarsson 
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W.  R.  LeFanu.  a  Bio-Bibliography  of  Edivard  Jenncr,  1749-1823.  Philadelphia: 

J,  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1952.  xx  +  176  pp.  28  plates.  $16.00. 

The  art  of  the  bibliographer,  great  as  its  value  is  to  physician  and  historian, 
has  never  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  lively  arts;  but  the  personal  bibli¬ 
ography,  developed  in  recent  times,  has  brought  with  it  a  breath  of  life.  A 
reference  volume  which  not  even  Charles  Lamb  could  read  has  yielded  place  to  a 
bedside  book.  This  has  not  involved  a  sacrifice  of  scholarship:  technical  descrip¬ 
tions,  approaching  the  higher  mathematics  in  form  of  expression,  are  quite  as 
austere  as  ever,  but  cold  collations  are  spiced  with  biographical  anecdote  and 
warmed  with  the  wine  of  commentary.  If  this  suggests  that  the  purpose  is  merely 
to  enliven  dull  pages,  bibliographers  may  well  complain,  for  they  are  doing  much 
more  than  this.  To  place  the  writings  of  an  important  author  in  proper  relation 
to  the  episodes  of  his  life;  to  show  wherever  possible  the  growth  of  his  thought 
from  book  to  book,  and  even  in  the  drafts  and  editions  of  a  single  work;  to  show 
through  a  survey  of  editions  and  translations  how  his  doctrines  were  spread  and 
what  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome — this  is  to  transcend  altogether  the  limitations 
of  the  ordinary  bibliography.  The  fact  is  that  the  bio-bibliographer  becomes,  within 
his  limited  range,  a  critic  and  historian. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  shelf  of  personal  bibliographies  is  the  volume  under 
review.  W.  R.  LeFanu,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
is  to  be  heartily  congratulated,  first,  on  a  happy  choice  of  author,  second  on  his 
painstaking  and  skilful  employment  of  the  bio-bibliographical  method.  Jenner’s  life 
and  work  kept  step.  His  interests  were  varied  but  it  is  near  the  truth  to  say  that 
they  were  successive,  that  there  was  no  elaborate  interweaving  of  many  projects 
during  many  years;  this  has  enabled  LeFanu  to  make  logical  divisions  of  his 
.-naterial  without  doing  any  great  violence  to  chronology.  He  has  proceeded  in 
his  task  with  taste  and  judgment,  as  well  as  with  expert  knowledge  of  biblio¬ 
graphical  technique.  The  interlayering  of  biographical  material  is  well  done.  It  is 
always  relevant  and  now  and  again  illuminating.  There  is  not  too  much  of  it. 

While  examining  the  original  manuscripts  and  printed  editions  I  have  brought  many 
fresh  points  to  light  which  enhance  the  worth  of  his  [Jenner’sl  achievement.  In  the  first 
chapter,  which  describes  his  early  scientific  work,  the  paramount  influence  of  John 
Hunter  in  fertilizing  Jenner’s  thought,  and  setting  him  to  precise  researches  in  a  wide 
field,  is  shown  in  more  detail  than  had  been  possible  before.  I  have  been  able  to  disprove 
the  old  slighting  story  that  his  paper  on  the  cuckoo  was  referred  back  to  him  by  the 
Royal  Society:  I  have  also  clarified  the  chronology  of  his  first  great  medical  discovery, 
the  immediate  cause  of  angina  pectoris.  The  second  chapter — on  the  Cow-pox  Inquiry- 
covers  more  familiar  ground,  but  it  provides  for  the  first  time  a  survey  of  all  the 
editions  and  translations  of  Jenner’s  masterpiece.  The  third  chapter  is  almost  wholly 
new,  bringing  together  in  chronological  sequence  the  long  series  of  his  later  explanatory 
writings  on  vaccination.  It  shows  how  logically  and  unswervingly  his  thought  developed. 
His  .\merican  contacts  are  also  dealt  with  as  they  emerge  in  the  course  of  this  chapter. 
In  a  survey  of  his  vast  correspondence  I  have  been  able  to  include  many  hitherto 
unrecorded  letters,  as  well  as  fresh  material  about  the  pleasing  episode  of  his  contacts 
with  the  Canadian  Indians.  In  the  concluding  chapters  Jenner’s  minor  writings,  some 
of  which  had  been  forgotten,  are  described  in  detail,  with  an  account  of  his  contemporaries’ 
writings  to  him  and  about  him. 
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Like  the  rest  of  the  book,  this  excerpt  from  the  preface  is  modest  and  accurate. 
Lest  the  statement  about  Jenner’s  study  of  angina  pectoris  be  taken  as  an  excessive 
claim  on  his  behalf,  it  should  be  said  that  the  contributions  of  Parry  and  Heberden 
are  justly  appraised  and  that  Jenner’s  part  in  the  story  is  in  no  way  exaggerated. 

I  feel,  however,  that  to  describe  the  development  of  Jenner’s  views  in  his  later 
writings  on  vaccination  as  logical  and  unswerving  is  to  imply  a  somewhat  greater 
development  than  the  chapter  in  question  reveals.  The  changes  that  took  place  in 
his  opinions  were  not,  after  all,  very  striking.  In  addition  to  the  material  mentioned 
above,  there  is  a  list  of  authentic  portraits  of  Jenner,  an  account  of  the  relics  and 
special  collections,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  writings  of  George  and  Henry  Jenner, 
Edward  Jenner’s  nephews.  Not  least  worthy  of  mention  is  a  census  of  the  copies 
of  rarer  editions  in  thirty-one  libraries  in  the  British  Isles,  seven  in  Europe, 
seven  in  Australia,  and  twenty-eight  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  is 
a  chronological  table,  an  index  of  recorded  copies  and  a  general  index. 

With  regard  to  John  Hunter’s  influence  on  his  pupil.  Jenner,  one  point  might  bear 
a  little  further  development.  The  inoculation  of  one  disease  for  the  prevention  of 
another  was  certainly,  whatever  its  antecedents,  (juite  a  novel  procedure;  yet  I 
venture  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  undertaken  solely  on  the  basis  of  local  tradition, 
of  empirical  observation,  and  of  repeated  experiment,  unassociated  with  any  pre¬ 
liminary  theoretical  consideration.  One  of  the  most  cherished  of  Hunterian 
doctrines,  one  which  probably  led  Hunter  himself  astray,  was  his  belief  in  the 
impossibility  of  the  co-existence  of  two  constitutional  diseases.  This  notion  was 
not  original  with  Hunter  but  in  Great  Britain  at  least  it  was  always  linked  with 
his  name.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Jenner  does  not  specifically  mention  this  doctrine 
in  connection  with  his  great  discovery;  but  when  he  attempts  vaccination  as  a 
preventive  of  distemper  on  “the  physiological  principle  of  exchange’’  (p.  75), 
and  when  he  postulates  “  a  sympathy  between  the  constitution  and  the  skin  ’’  to 
account  for  the  constitutional  effects  of  eruptive  diseases,  suggesting  that  the 
“  febrile  attack  of  the  cowpock  ’’  may  afford  relief  from  a  wide  variety  of  non- 
eruptive  diseases  “  upon  well-known  physiological  principles,”  the  treatment  operat¬ 
ing  by  “  exchanges  of  diseased  action  ”  (pp.  87-88),  surely  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
traces  of  Jenner’s  old  teacher  (extending  beyond  the  concept  of  “  sympathy  ”) 
without  being  overzealous  in  their  pursuit.  Was  not  the  same  thought  in  the  back 
of  Jenner’s  mind  when  his  research  on  smallpox  was  first  begun?  May  it  not 
have  conditioned  his  acceptance  of  the  facts  before  him?  Exanthemata  have 
constitutional  elements.  Two  constitutional  diseases  cannot  exist  together.  What¬ 
ever  agency  is  opposed  to  one  may  be  opposed  to  others  as  well,  and  that  consti¬ 
tuent  of  disease  which  is  left  behind  after  natural  attack  or  inoculation  may  serve, 
like  the  disease  itself,  to  ward  off  not  only  the  same  but  similar  maladies.  This 
is  in  no  degree  incompatible  with  Jenner’s  opinions  on  the  transmutation  of  diseases 
and  the  “  compound  origin  ”  of  many  of  the  eruptive  fevers. 

LeFanu’s  Bio-Bibliography  of  Edtvard  Jenner  attests  its  compiler’s  knowledge, 
skill  and  industry.  It  will  be  valuable  to  librarians  and  bibliographers,  to  students 
of  the  history  of  public  health  and  immunology,  and  to  all  who  are  in  any  way 
interested  in  the  history  of  medicine.  The  book  is  altogether  worthy  of  the  hand¬ 
some  dress  in  which  the  publishers  have  decked  it.  Better  still,  it  is  worthy  of  its 
subject. 


Lloyd  G.  Stevenson 
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Ulrich  Ebbecke.  Johannes  Muller,  der  grosse  rheinische  Physiologe.  Mit  einem 
Neudruck  von  Johannes  Miillers  Schrift  Ober  die  phantastischen  Gesichts- 
erscheinungen.  Hannover:  Schmorl  &  von  Seefeld  Nachf.,  1951.  191  pp. 
Ill.  D.M.  8.50. 

This  book  contains  a  new  edition  of  Johannes  Muller’s  classical  publication  of 
1826  about  an  aspect  of  subjective  sensory  physiology,  which  once  provoked  the 
liveliest  interest  of  Goethe.  It  is  not  only  remarkable  as  one  of  the  earliest  extensive 
studies  in  this  field  but  also  because  of  the  great  knowledge  displayed  by  the 
author  of  the  literature  on  the  topic.  Unquestionably  valuable  are  the  introductory 
annotations  to  the  book  by  the  editor,  Ebbecke.  They  are  partly  historical  and 
partly  physiological  in  nature.  If  however  one  expects,  according  to  the  title 
"  Johannes  Muller,  the  Great  Physiologist  from  the  Rhineland,”  to  find  a  biography 
of  Muller  bringing  anything  new  or  any  new  research  of  the  author,  he  will  be 
disappointed  indeed.  The  biography  of  41  pages  is  probably  intended  for  the 
student  as  a  popular  introduction  to  acquaint  him  with  this  outstanding  man. 
It  does  not  contain  any  addition  to  the  usual  picture  of  Muller’s  personality. 

Even  some  well  known  characteristic  features  of  the  man,  Johannes  Muller,  are 
omitted;  for  instance,  the  fact  that  he  was  called  to  the  chair  in  the  University  of 
Berlin  due  to  the  very  unusual  procedure  of  nominating  himself  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  as  the  most  eligible  candidate  for  this  position.  This  biography  ako 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  interesting  picture  of  the  human  relationship  between 
Muller  and  the  extremely  different  types  of  his  famous  pupils.  Elspecially  his 
relationship  with  Henle  and  the  life  of  the  entire  group  of  assistants  in  Muller’s 
first  laboratory  in  Berlin,  as  it  is  depicted  by  Henle  himself  so  well  in  his  eulogy  of 
Theodor  Schwann  are  not  mentioned.  Moreover,  it  is  not  quite  understandable 
in  what  way  Johannes  Muller,  as  emphasized  on  page  34,  laid  the  foundation  for 
Schwann’s  cell  theory  which,  as  is  well  known,  Schwann  transferred  from 
Schleiden’s  botanical  concept  to  zoology  during  the  time  when  he  was  living  in 
Berlin  next  door  to  Schleiden  and  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  him.  On  the 
other  hand  one  misses,  in  the  part  of  the  biography  of  Muller  where  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  cell  theory  is  outlined,  any  remark  about  the  one  among  Johannes 
Muller’s  pupils  who  really  first  emphasized  and  proved  the  fact  that  each  cell 
stems  from  another  cell — that  is,  Robert  Remak. 

To  summarize,  it  may  be  said  that  this  book  contains  a  sketchy,  short  outline  of 
Johannes  Muller’s  life  and  his  achievements,  which  will  be  an  inspiration  for 
everyone  not  acquainted  with  this  personality  and  his  time.  It  also  contains  a  new 
edition  of  Muller’s  early  publication  “  Uber  die  phantastischen  Gesichtserschei- 
nungen  ”  and  this  makes  the  book  worthwhile  for  libraries  and  everyone  interested 
in  this  topic. 


Bruno  Kisch 
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Daniel  Drake.  Practical  Essays  on  Medical  Education  and  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  the  United  States,  1832.  With  an  Introduction  by  David  A.  Tucker, 
Jr.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1952.  xvi  +  104  pp.  III.  $2.50. 

The  first  editions  of  books  and  pamphlets  by  Daniel  Drake  have,  for  many 
years,  brought  higher  prices  than  those  asked  for  the  writings  of  any  other 
American  medical  author.  The  original  edition  of  Drake’s  Essays  on  Medical 
Education  (1832)  especially  has  been  a  much  sought  collector’s  item.  Recently 
copies  have  fetched  prices  ranging  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press  is  to  be  congratulated  for  making  available  an  attractive  facsimile 
of  this  unusual  book.  Dr.  David  A.  Tucker,  Jr.,  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine,  long  an  admirer 
of  Drake,  not  only  initiated  the  plan  for  reprinting  this  volume  but  also  contributed 
an  interesting  Introduction.  This  reprint  has  been  sponsored  by  The  Institute  of 
the  History  of  Medicine  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  as  Volume  V  of  the  Fourth 
Series  of  their  important  Bibliotheca  Medica  Americana. 

The  fact  that  the  ideas  set  forth  in  this  book  remain  as  practical,  pertinent,  and 
valid  today  as  they  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  justifies  its  inclusion 
among  medical  classics.  The  eminent  medical  historian  and  bibliographer.  Fielding 
H.  Garrison,  termed  these  essays  “  far  and  away  the  most  important  contributions 
ever  made  to  the  subject  in  this  country.”  He  included  this  volume  along  with 
Drake’s  description  of  “milk-sickness”  and  his  Systematic  Treatise;  ...  on  the 
Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America  ...  in  the  list  of 
Texts  Illustrating  the  History  of  Medicine.  It  is  interesting  that  also  in  the  field 
of  general  literature  Drake  produced  still  another  classic.  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky, 
of  which  three  editions  have  appeared. 

When  thirty-two  years  of  age,  already  widely  known  by  his  writings,  Drake 
was  placed  in  a  position  to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  medical 
education  by  his  election  to  a  professorship  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania  University,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  This  was  the  first  active  faculty  of 
the  first  medical  institution  in  the  West. 

With  philosophical  insight,  pithy  diction  and,  at  times,  a  declamatory  style, 
Drake  in  these  essays  covered  the  whole  field  of  medical  education  from  prepara¬ 
tory  training  to  the  duties  and  interests  of  young  physicians.  In  addition  he 
discussed  the  causes  of  error  in  the  medical  and  physical  sciences,  medical  legisla¬ 
tion  and  concluded  with  an  essay  on  quarrels  among  physicians. 

This  book  can  be  profitably  read  by  all  physicians  but  especially  by  medical 
educators.  Its  plea  for  humanism  and  especially  for  preliminary  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  might  have  a  salutary  influence.  Further  it  is  my  studied  opinion  that 
these  essays  should  be  required  reading  for  every  medical  student.  Drake  addresses 
even  the  parents  of  prospective  students: 

The  student  of  medicine  should  not  only  be  of  sound  understandinij,  but  iinbutd  with 
ambition.  A  mere  love  of  knowledge  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  for  the  greatest  lovers 
of  knowledge,  are  not  unfrequently  deficient  in  executive  talents,  and  go  on  acquiring 
without  learning  how  to  appropriate.  Let  parents,  therefore,  not  be  misled  by  the  signs 
which  indicate  a  fondness  for  study,  unless  the  desire  involves  a  feeling  of  emulation.  .  .  . 
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Further,  the  temperament  of  the  youth,  should  be  that  of  industry  and  perseverance; 
without  wliich  he  will  balk  at  every  difficulty  and  require  to  be  goaded  on  through 
all  stages  of  his  pupilage.  An  indolent  or  irresolute  student,  whatever  may  be  his 
genius,  can  never  figure  as  a  physician;  and  should,  without  delay,  be  apprenticed  to 
some  vocation,  in  which  the  destruction  of  limbs  and  life  will  not  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  idleness  and  discouragement.  [Pages  7,  8.] 

Contemporary  reviews  of  this  book  arc  all  laudatory  but  it  is  surprising  that 
there  were  so  few.  The  book  was  widely  circulated  in  the  West  but  apparently 
not  in  the  Atlantic  states  since  Drake  once  complained  that  “  of  a  consignment 
made  to  a  respectable  medical  bookseller,  in  Philadelphia,  not  a  single  copy  was 
sold,  till  they  were  sent  to  auction;  nor  was  the  work,  so  far  as  we  know,  noticed 
by  any  of  the  Journals  of  the  East.”  The  eminently  laudatory  notice  given  by 
Elisha  Bartlett  in  the  Medical  Magazine,  Boston  (11:274-276,  November  1833) 
had  escaped  Drake: 

This  is  a  little  volume,  dedicated  to  the  students  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  by 
one  of  the  professors  of  that  institution;  and  if  it  shall  have  the  effect  to  inculcate  in 
them  the  elevated  and  generous  views  of  the  science  and  practice  of  the  healing  art 
which  it  presents  they  could  not  have  received  a  more  valuable  token  of  their  instructors 
regard.  .  .  .  The  argument  and  spirit  of  the  essays  are  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
high  standard  for  medical  education,  and  correct  principles  of  professional  taste  and 
ethics.  .  .  . 

Drake  is  known  to  have  been  generous  in  sending  copies  of  his  publications  to 
editors  as  well  as  to  friends.  In  my  collection  there  are  several  volumes  attesting 
to  this  fact.  One  of  them  is  a  presentation  copy  of  these  Essays  to  Dr.  Isaac  Hays 
(1796-1879),  an  acquaintance  of  Drake,  and  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  (Philadelphia).  No  review  of  this  book  appeared  in  this  periodi¬ 
cal  until  July  1878,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Drake’s  death !  Even  then  it 
was  not  reviewed  as  a  result  of  the  copy  presented  to  Dr,  Hays.  Instead  Dr.  John 
Shaw  Billings,  in  an  able  discussion  of  Higher  Medical  Education,  quoted  from 
Drake’s  book  which  he  listed  as  the  first  of  twelve  on  medical  education  by 
American,  French,  German,  Irish,  and  English  authors  (Amer.  J.  Med.  S.,  N.S. 
LXXVI:  174-189,  July  1878).  Billings  stated  that  the  “American  system,” 
then  in  vogue,  had  been  retained  in  the  United  States  after  the  rest  of  the  world 
had  adopted  more  enlightened  methods.  He  stressed  the  need  for  training  qualified 
men  to  teach  and  to  carry  on  medical  research  and  announced  that  “  A  new’ 
university  is  just  taking  shape  in  Baltimore  which  has,  to  a  great  extent,  the  means 
to  undertake  this  special  work.  .  .  .” 

In  his  capacity  as  Medical  Adviser,  Billings  played  a  leading  role  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  “new  university”  (Johns  Hopkins).  His  writings,  no  doubt 
influenced  by  those  of  Drake  whom  he  greatly  admired,  were  of  inestimable  value 
in  the  successful  fight  for  medical  reform  in  the  United  States.  As  is  well  known 
the  crusade  culminated  in  the  magnificent  work  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (1902)  supplemented  by  the  exhaustive 
Flexner  Report  in  1910.  It  is  apparent  that  Drake’s  influence  generally  and  his 
Essays  on  Medical  Education  specifically  had  much  to  do  with  the  elevation  of 
medical  standards  in  the  United  States. 
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A  few  errors  appearing  originally  in  Edward  D.  Mansfield’s  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Services  of  Daniel  Drake,  Cincinnati:  1855,  are  repeated  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  volume  before  us.  Though  Drake  was  poor,  investigation  has 
revealed  that  he  was  able  to  purchase  tickets  to  the  lectures  of  all  the  professors 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1805,  not  to  four  as  stated  by  Mansfield.  The 
title  of  Drake’s  first  book  in  1810  is  merely  Notices  Concerning  Cincinnati.  The 
Rev.  Elijah  Slack  was  associated  with  Drake  in  addition  to  Dr.  Coleman  Rogers 
in  1818-19.  It  will  be  found  that  Drake  was  not  a  teacher  in  Transylvania 
University  for  “  seven  years  ”  but  that  he  held  a  professorship  for  one  term  in 
1817-18  and  for  four  additional  terms  only,  t.  e.,  from  the  one  beginning  in  1823 
through  that  beginning  in  1826. 

In  summary,  our  thanks  are  due  Dr.  Tucker,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  and 
the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine  for  making  available  this  medical  classic. 
Had  Drake  written  no  other  book  his  fame  in  the  annals  of  American  medicine 
would  be  secure. 

Emmet  Field  Horine 


Paul  E.  Bechet.  A  History  of  the  American  Dermatological  Association  in 
Commemoration  of  Its  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary,  1876-1951.  New  York: 
Froben  Press,  Inc.,  1952.  392  pp.  Ill.  $10.00. 

As  the  title  implies,  the  American  Dermatological  Association  had  been  founded 
seventy-five  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  anniversary  in  1951.  At  first  there  were 
very  few  dermatologists  in  the  United  States  and  the  original  group  consisted  of 
only  sixteen  men,  which  has  now  increased  to  over  one  hundred  fifty  members. 

As  Dr.  Bechet  states  in  his  introduction,  “  This  Volume  is  a  labor  of  love,  and 
undertaken  with  the  desire  to  present,  through  a  history  of  the  Association,  a 
panoramic  view  of  American  Dermatology,  whose  enviable  position  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  each  individual  member  in  our  chosen  field.”  The  specialty  of  dermatology 
certainly  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Bechet  for  the  amount  of  work  that  he 
has  done  in  compiling  this  volume.  While  it  is  true  that  it  includes  only  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  dermatologists  in  the  United  States,  all  specialists  in  this 
line  should  find  it  of  interest  because  of  its  historical  value. 

The  book  gives  a  thumb  nail  sketch,  and  where  possible,  a  photograph  of  past 
and  present  members  of  the  Association.  There  is  some  lack  of  consistency  in  the 
sketches,  particularly  with  reference  to  contributions  to  the  literature.  In  some 
cases  the  number  of  papers  written  are  given  while  in  others  the  statement  is  only 
made  that  the  subject  of  the  sketch  has  written  several  papers  of  note,  etc.  An 
alphabetical  index  would  have  been  a  valuable  asset  to  the  book.  The  members  are 
only  listed  under  the  year  in  which  they  came  into  the  Association,  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  locate  any  one  member.  I  had  my  secretary  make  out  an  alphabetical 
list  which  was  pasted  in  the  book  that  is  quite  helpful.  These  criticisms,  however, 
are  hardly  worthy  of  notice  when  one  considers  the  time  and  difficulty  involved  in 
obtaining  the  information  at  hand,  particularly  since  the  author  received  no 
monetary  compensation. 
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Dr.  Be<;het  has  been  Historian  of  the  American  Dermatological  Association  for 
many  years  and  has  written  numerous  articles  on  historical  events  and  I  hope 
he  may  continue  the  good  work  for  many  years  to  come. 

L.  M.  Ketkon 


Morris  Fishbein  (editor).  1953  Medical  Progress.  A  Review  of  Medical  Ad¬ 
vances  During  1952.  New  York-Toronto;  The  Blakiston  Company,  1953. 
xii  +  301  pp.  $5.00. 

The  present  work  has  the  character  of  “  a  yearbook  ”  of  the  many  advances 
made  in  various  fields  of  medicine.  It  is  primarily  intended  “  for  the  busy  prac¬ 
ticing  physician”  (p.  ix),  and  is  composed  of  a  series  of  16  articles,  ranging  from 
Cardiology  to  Orthopedic  Surgery  and  written  by  specialists  on  the  respective 
subjects.  In  his  preface.  Dr.  Fishbein  introduces  the  authors  and  in  his  “  Summary 
Notes  on  Medical  Advances  ”  he  emphasizes  briefly,  but  lucidly,  “  what  he  considers 
the  most  important  and  significant  advances  in  medicine  during  1952”  (p.  x). 

The  medical  historian  can  view  the  work  not  only  as  a  means  of  keeping  abreast 
of  current  developments,  but  also  as  a  contribution  to  contemporary  medical  his¬ 
toriography.  In  some  articles  (notably  by  Perrin  H.  Long  on  “  Infectious  Dis¬ 
eases  ”  and  Francis  J.  Braceland  on  “  Psychiatry  and  Psychosomatic  Medicine  ”) 
the  historical  interest  looms  large,  since  the  authors  felt  the  need  for  giving  a  broad 
developmental  background.  But  even  where  the  contributors  restricted  themselves 
to  the  work  done  during  one  year,  the  historical  element  is  implicit  in  the  selection 
and  evaluation  of  the  publications.  In  short,  by  reading  this  book  one  may  obtain 
an  answer  to  the  question,  what  were  the  important  medical  events  in  1952  as  seen 
by  contemporary  medical  authorities? 

The  index  is  detailed  and  the  external  appearance  of  the  volume  adequate. 

OwsEi  Temkin 


Sigmund  Bornhauser.  Zur  Geschichte  der  Schilddriiscn  und  Kropfforschung 
itn  XIX.  Jahrhundert  (untcr  besondcrer  Beriicksiebtigung  der  Schweiz). 
Aarau:  H.  R.  Sauerl^der  &  Co.,  1951.  Publications  de  la  Societe  Suisse 
d’Histoire  de  la  Medecine  et  des  Sciences  Naturelles.  Vol.  XIX.  173  pp.  Fr.  10. 

This  is  the  fascinating  story  of  the  development  of  the  knowledge  of  goitre,  its 
influence  on  the  organism  as  a  whole  and  its  treatment.  It  maps  out  the  great 
landmarks  preceding  the  19th  century  down  to  Coindet.  Paracelsus,  who  knew  of 
the  relationship  between  goitre  and  cretinism;  Simmler  (1574),  Forestus  and  Felix 
Platter  (1614),  who  gave  descriptions  of  the  disease,  J.  J.  Wagner  (1680)  who 
incriminatetl  water,  de  Saussure  (1776)  who  again  related  cretinism  to  goitre. 
In  1820  Coindet  treated  cretinism  with  iodine  successfully,  basing  his  observation 
on  the  old  treatment  with  algae  (Spongia  Usta,  as  recommended  by  Arnaldus  of 
Villanova).  Finally,  the  romantic  ideas  of  I.  P.  V.  Troxler  drew  attention  to  the 
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social  aspect  of  the  problem  rather  than  contributing  anything  to  its  scientific 
solution.  Troxler  separated  endemic  from  sporadic  goitre  and  evokeil  comprehen¬ 
sive  statistical  assessments  and  the  betterment  of  social  conditions  (Guggenbuhl). 
In  spite  of  Schiff’s  demonstration  of  the  fatal  outcome  of  thyroidectomy  in  the 
e.xperimental  animal,  it  was  only  surgery  which,  in  the  second  half  of  the  century, 
solved  the  problem.  Much  space  is  given  to  the  priority  of  J.  L.  Reverdin.  He 
was  the  first  to  report  the  cretinoid  changes  following  total  removal  of  the  gland 
(September  13th,  1882),  and  to  realise  their  identity  with  “myxoedema.”  Kocher 
was  the  second  to  do  so  (4th  April,  1883).  How,  after  many  vicissitudes,  the 
results  of  the  Reverdins  and  Kocher  prevailed  and  forme<l  the  cornerstone  of 
modern  endocrinology  is  well  told  in  the  present  l)ook. 

W.  Pagel 
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